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A study was designed to test the effectiveness of 21 
public and 29 proprietary schools in four large metropolitan areas by 
following 2270 graduates from six large and fast-growing occupational 
programs into the labor market and assessing their success. Average 
proprietary instructional costs were 35 percent less than public 
costs: they concentrated on specific, short, intensive job training 
and tended to work their teachers more and to pay them less. 
Proprietary schools recruited and seemed to hold the less-advantaged 
student better. Other findings include: (1) Only 2 of 10 graduates of 
either kind of school who chose professional or technical-level 
training ever qot those jobs: (2) Almc^t 8 of 10 graduates of either 
kind of school who chose lower-level clerical or service worker 
programs got those jobs, but most earned less than the federal 
minimum wage; (3) Public and proprietary school graduates had about 
the same occupational success, after controlling for differences in 
their backgrounds; (4) Female graduates always earned less than male 
graduates and ethnic minorities generally earned less than Whites in 
the same jobs; (5) Apparently because they paid twenty times more for 
their courses, proprietary school graduates were generally less 
satisfied than their public counterparts. Pecoimendations for 
improvement are made. (Author/DC) 
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The Cencer for Research and Development in Higher Education is 
engaged in research designed to assist individuals and organizations 
responsible for American higher education to improve the quality, 
effkiency, and availability of education beyond the high school. 
In the pursuit of these objectives, the Center conducts studies 
which: 1) use the theories and methodologies of the behavioral 
sciences; 2) seek to discover and to disseminate new perspectives 
on educational issues and new solutions to educational problems; 
3) seek to add substantially to the descriptive and analytical 
literature on colleges and universities; 4) contribute to the 
systematic knowledge of several of the behavioral sciences, notably 
psychology, sociology, economics, and political science; and 5) 
provide models of research and development activities for colleges 
and uni versi ".les planning and pursuing their own programs in 
i nsti tutional research . 
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ABSTRACT OF THE STUDY 



One hundred years ago, Arrerican higher education was only 
for the chosen few. Since then, hiqher education in /^merica has been 
redefined as "postsecondary education," and it has developed into the 
!:!OSt coi iprehcnsive fysten: in the world. Like an organism, it has 
continually formed new programs to adapt to new needs, while holding ^ 
Cut the pronise of equal educational opportunity for all. D'.ring this 
evolutionary process, vocational education, traditionally edjcation's 
unglarorous stepcrild, has reemerged as car::er education in response 
to an influx of r:>t-generat ion college st'^dents with jobs^ foremost 
on their ninds. These "new students" are riow enrolled at almost 
1000 cormunity college and technical r.chool campuses, and ir, 10,000 
proprietary (prof i tmaki ng) schools. 

Very little was known about how effective these schools were 
at training new students fcr jobs anc' providing them a chance for 
upward r.obility. We designed our study to test the effectiveness of 
public and proprietary schor'3 by following a large sample of graduates 
into tne labor market and assessing their success. We also tested to 
see if tf:ere were systematic differences in public and proprietary 
students' backgrounds that could have affected their experiences in 
the labor narket. 

Our study, grounded in the theory uf Downs (1967), treated 
public and proprietary schools as conceptually distinct. Proprietary 
schools depend on the n^arketplace for their income, but ^ 'blic schools 
depend on th ? political process for theirs. 

The study included a random sample of 21 public and 29 pro- 
prietary schools in four large retropol i tan areas. We selected samples 
of students and graduates fror six large and fdst-^rowing occupational 

prcgrar^s . 

Tre National Opinion Research Center identified ail ?671 
graduates o"" the 5C schools' selected occupational prcnrans. Through 
intensive tracing, :iORC interviewed 85 percent or 2270 of these 
■'jraduaie J . 
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We fojnd thot prxpriotary schools operated with fewer 
resources than pullic schools, but in nost cases they targeted trose 
resources on specific, short, intensive job training The proprietaries 
naid their Icss-crec'entialed teachers 65 percent of conparable public 
school salaries and worked them harder. Consei]ucntly , averaoe pro- 
prietary instructional costs we;^e 2b percent less than public costs. 

We 'ound that the propr'ietary schools recruited and seemed 
^o hold the less-advantaged --student better thar the puLlic. Generally, 
the proprietary student was norc likely from a'l f;*;inic minority grcjp, 
with lowe-^ educational status and poorer verbal skills than his public 
counterpart. We found no difference in the achievener ^ motive between 
public and proprietary students at graduation. The highest socioeconomic 
status students from both public and proprietary scr.ools disappeared 
between ^irst enrolling and graduation. We spiculate that these students 
either left early for jobs or transferred to "^^our-year schools. A 
final stage of t' is study, supported by the .^atioral Institute of 
Education, will test this and other hypotheses. 

When we followed up the 2270 gradua :es we found: 

- Only two out of ten graduates from both public ana pro- 
prietary schools who chose professional technical-level 
training ever got those jobs. The rest became clerks or took 
low-paying, unrelated jobs. 

- Almost eight ou- of ten lublic and proprietary graduates 
from lower-level clerical or service worker programs got those 
jODS but, with the exception of secretaries, bareHy earned the 
federal minimum wage. 

- Public and proprietary graduates had about the same 
occupational success, after controlling for differences in their 
backgrounds . 

- No relationship between public schools' characteristics 
and success of their graduates. 

- Limited associations between propri»itary schools' character- 
istics and their graduates' later success. Graduates who earned 
the mobt generally went to proprietary schools that were moderately 
large with higher -paid teachers who spent fewer hours in class. 

- Neither kind of school compensated for less-advantaged 
students' bQ':kgrounds . Women always earned less than men, and 
in all but one cas? ethmc minorities earned less than Whites 
in the sante jobs. 
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- Frcprietary 'graduates v/er?^ nererally le^s satisfied wit(. 
their tr'ainir:^ than their public (.ourt-ercarts , apparently 
L;t'Cii...be proprietary graduates paid 20 tires rK)re for their 

/io cu'iclu'it.' this latest f?VLiLition in postsecondary education 
that hds rorur^ti., leen extended to the ledst-advantagjd population 
in the ./'^ter rrVirtains class and incone inequalities rather than 
uvLMXO! .ntv . the final chapter, v;e offer seven prelirirary 
rtcon tuidations f:r makinq these schools more effective institutions 
for a rimocratic scciety. 
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The large new clie'tele >r postseco.idary education goes by 
many nants — ' cul turdl ly di sadvantjgcd," "deprived," "high risk," 
"nortradititnal ," "emerging, " "cul turally deferent," at.d "underprepared" 
(Kiingelhofer, 1973). Cross (1971) termed them "new students"- 
?;tudents who are new \c rostsecondary education. Typically, the 
new rj-jtr * T a first '^orer^^tior colleqe student whoj^e blue-cellar 
fai^HT '.ofr-rle^e'l vnly ^inh school. Over half of the "new students" 
arp wo'-^^^r. .Vrrn;uf;h Pt^mic Tirorities are overrepresented, Whites 
nre ".till ir the niaioritv. 

M^nv ' "w ^. t'jc^pn*:^" have -already failed in school » and they 
'^'^'^eral 'y i3'> trterest in connitive school work, '^ost see hard work 
a*i a virtue ^nd wart to prepare ^or a job or career. 

'1 though actual enrol Irents in postsecondary schools have 
not net t^e ortinistic forecasts nadc in the parly i970s, the propor- 
tion of "no\^ ft'jdents" noina to colleoe has increased dramatically 
ird the orcunational orientation of the^'e students has kindled a new 
interest in voc<itional education. 

Fror another nuarter, de^^ands *or ^ncrpasea r roc^uc*"! vi ty to 
st^ve off inflation aro also 'ocusinn awareness or vocational training, 
^''^'cp^^eti'ta 1 1 V , ^^ter ,Vijr>er arnued ^or increased economic productivity 
il"Tjst fv;t- 7f?ars as'o in his article, The Surp risiro ^cyenti_es_ (1970). 
>jckor cnrcti.-^ed tha^ t^^e influx of vounq neonTe iKto tHFl^ibor 
"^ar-et ..c'ilr! irrre^ise cprne*itinn ''or jobs and new jobs v/ould have 
tr- ,^^0 rrtM*.C(!. ^^e r-Tpital to create and raintain these jobs, Prucker 
".^'i^'^^s ^e(\ .0,/ • n.^v^ *c cnpr ^»'o;'' increased product! vi tv , which ir 
Vj'^'^- wc/'^ '!(:w»r'j pr «'*fortive ^cc a t i ona 1 trainino. 

""he U. S. Office of Education recently launched an all-out 
^.rcrotior cf 'Career Education"--an updated name for education's 
forrr^er stepchi ld--to ^tit the perceived needs of "new students." 
"^Ms massive infusion of ""ederal dollars helped speed the career 
ediicatior corctU-t on its wa> to the states, where rrany educators 
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adopted it as c oanacea fur all education's ills The concept has 
nov« grown to cosrlc proportions. Tver klndrrgartners art* learning 
about the worliJ of work. 

The if^sti tutionv charged with providing r:ost career training 
at the postsecondary level are connunity colleges and techrica' 
schools In the public sector and proprietary schools in the private 
sector. 

"ax-surported public schools enrolled over 1,CC0,C00 students 
by 1972 (NaJonal Planning Association, 1972). The Carnegie Ccmission 
1p The Open L;oor Colleges (1971) recorr^endtd expanding the occupational 
education at the cor^iumty college level and rakirg It respond to 
changing demands of the labor narket. The Cr^rission alio noted that 
occupational programs in con^unity colleges were drawing a larger 
proportion of students--fron^ slightly over a quarter o+* totai conrunity 
colleges* errollrrents in the '60s to perhaps over a third or more in 
the early '70$. Yet we know virtually nothing about how v/oll these 
schools prepare people for productive jobs. 

We do not know ruch about the effectiveness of proprietaries 
(privately owned profitnaking schools) eUher, but they are big 
business. They enroll over three rlllion students each year, producing 
gross annual revenues of at least 2.5 billion dollars (Eisenberg, 1973) 
cn which substantial corporate, property, and personal incone taxes 
are paid. Cosmetology or "beauty" schools represent a third cf the 
total number; trade and technical schools, another third; and the 
business plus the correspondence schools, the final third. AUhougn 
the correspondence schools represent less than a tenth of the ;.ropriotarit s , 
they enroll two-thirds of the students and croduc^ over half of the 
industry's incone. 

Despite their large rurbers, prcpr^'t varies woron'c 'discovered" 
by education-^1 policyrakers until a few years ago. ^hey are not new-- 
proprietary vocational training began in Plyr-^outh Colon> in 1^35. One 
plausible eyp'antion for the current interest the- i^ r>d*. in the 
early days, proorietary schools were conducteG as bLi^^ir.t:scs and staffed 
by business persons whoc^e interests centerf^d or student recru i tront 
and the bottor line cf the incoc^e statertrt rathf-r than or^ deader ics 
and :«c^clarl;, writing. Their interests and '„tyTe pro^ML'.;, t-luded ^ost 
traditional educators arc cf forded the rest. 

Acace^ic: and business interest*, ha'^t rer'j»wl w tit ^^tst dr.rad*^-, 
V, i tr eacr rc-arly reversing forrer diroctic^. -s a..! Jr.'' ir oc^ucdtion 
f ocl jr icrc'd rcuj^' ^iscdl sai'irc;. it aciorted r^,^^y ^fdr\ij: cjrd ^irec 
I'^r.^'-fK:] fro-- thp bj.>iress sector. ]\ id^A irrrtd^,'[: ^ttr-'tif.' tc 
rf'j'*'^ ^ ti -t^jCertn, horin-; ^or exc^".. irc^^f c.^.r <r f-! i ^ l.m , 
"sv ct^'^e*- ^anc, ""any rnr^rirtary sc^XiJ'i navr- '^'^ic;. 
rosr^"-.*.dt i ; t^. to attract ' orn stu'lt'.ts fir^ ^vCf'rj' ^♦'vlfrt ^urCs. 
> ^^c'S'-j sc, t'rey h;jvC' lec:.'"^' corcorrrd atcut ace r t-i t : (.^ , t'*ar^.*er 
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crcrrietorv v-1 ' : ^ < ' ' ' - ' " ' " r* 't^'i* •(:•»,>*'*. r •".-•r t • 

^.1 V^'* bfl t tor . • * • ^ *■ ' ^ * ' r ^ ; f i * t1 ' t ' *■ ' ^' • 

-r-^^it 'C-C'j: , wt:-. • , ^ • • * ' * : 

joes '.'iere rOiaN^d ft* ♦'^^ir *»*rrni'^!; ^;jf>^. i rf f rc* as^ 

,v actual It.'S c ' ' * ' P'' '" r Ir '^^h: '^c v.t^r^ 

'*ia(ic to cont'*ol ^'i^r ■ ^*'rrrrr»^^ : ptv^r-r" " i'V^-n** ' * del r^'^ijrv.^s and 
abilltlp^;. 

^he Inner '^'Uv ^ur^! ^*!ir!, '"I v?"), rpror^'lv ^or^rl r*Pf< for 'f,'/, 
describes the behavior of ^.^c^lty, .ic'-in'stratO'^s , -^r^ t.t',r^rn*:s in 
a S'-!a11 sannle (W) -^f nroo^ifarv vnCtitTon^l s<"^ocU. "^^*s 'Jrscrin- 
tive study rairtair^ the rrn^l*' -nt^ivo rpspon'^ib'e for a rlaritv 
of risslon, bettrr t^»ac^in^, r»rr; rore insti tutior^il flrx^hilltv in 
poetinq the c^^n';;inn derands t^e ^abor rar^c^.. 

Nol'i and 'lel^on irventorierj thp r.ijMic ^rd rriv.ifo 

(proprietary an^ ^crnrof it' schools in 'Vssachusetts , name'^ thf» 
denrce of overlapoir^ rronran*;, ;^rd raised oolirv q'jc?stinns of state 
and federal support and roaulatior, . 

The Boston Globe ar.1 Wash2.nnton_ Post both recently ccnrludrd 
extensive expos^^ of 'Proprietary scTi'^^ols TFat pinocifited a number 
of illegal a^'d unethicil rr^cticf^s. "^he roncl*jnions inniied that 
proprietary schools were inherently rip-offs, but those conclusions 
sterred rore ^ron t^e rer>ort<^rs' '^•.r as*:urptions tv.an the da^'a. ^or 
exa'^ple, the reporters assured ♦^hot "ir^^dcqUi^te' facilities were 
substandard by definition, "hey insured that a sc^oui's -iriro a 
busincssran rather than ar eduTatcr director was sorehov. a harsh 
indictment 3 school's '^uali^y. ^^eir roportinq on ^laqr.^rt abuses 
^■f t^e P'itVc tr'j^,* ^ V'-»>i-=\t^^ •".orv'^f?, "^'^t 'o"*! rarru»'' ♦^^ rr' 

Most states' postseconda'-y cof^issions or educaticr depart- 
rerts are grapciirg with ircludinq the proprietary scroo'is in ihe 
postsecondary system-, hut they car find little guidance frcr research 
because of the paucity :f analysos. The Federal Trade Conrissiot' 
ord the nroprietary school irdu^'.ry, whic^ are gearing up for hearings 
c-n a ^r-w trace rule to r-egulate ; rof i tra*^ i ng schools nore t^'qhtly, 
reed research or t^e c-^*ecti vert- s c"" t^o:e ard public schools tc 
►cU *>eT T^difC: ^rte'^' -Ct dec^-. crs or* ' "'ririze bad ores. 
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c'*r<;t:":'.co -"r err *rc 1 lor: 



•.rir' *c 'ra'. rorch.sions about 
r^"-?^ ' St irn ^ i ^♦(:r''nc:^?s ir students' 



C'Nc-^^lAl FRAvr.woRK a:;d hesign of the study 



'■'^'ov' o".cir r arid p'.ib'ic /.•:.'COru:ar\y scnocJ^; are coricepluct ^ ly 
cystine:, ^ va :e : v-owned :*'cpr'c:cry scnco : ^ are ''ooted in the 
'^'ur^ eU'' a : t' . ^'u?y rake -^orey, '.>^e> Surv've, ^ublic schools are 
.7"vf'?^nej iiij'ic'/ at-poif teo or elt-cted roards or trustees and 
jl tir-d '.L'*^ jet e^i the :;olitical process 'o^^ their well -being. 
This essentia i :'*""e^ence aeterr ines how oach ^ype of school derives 

ts incor^*, ai'ocat-^^ its -resources and, r^ost 'jrnportant, organizes 
Its vocdtijr^al . rocjf a;^. In this chapter v;e describe sore cnaracter- 
istics 0^' each •ind of school. 



^*AJOR SOURCE OF INCOME FOR PROPRIETARY SCHOOLS 

A ;:iropr ietary vocational schoo' ' . 'frcon^e is relateo to how 
well it'-> ;:raai.ate:; do in the ^arketolace. Mos: proprietary schools 
"Ui.t h-re, ^rtdip, :if;d proro^e tr:e teacf^er:, c^'.t do the best job of 
:rd^ri'.- stuoerts in tasKS r^tatec :y :ne jon "^vket. If their 
3:Lc:e''is 'u:^ ,:r*: :ati sf-ic t:ry :c:;,, the^t* ;(.ois aipckly -ose 
'•^e'r jcpeai . sncrt, the , rc^r'era"/ .'ocd"^.v;a; school derives 



''p c-'-'t^v^s 0'" 'a:.C'' '^a'-f't figure heev^'y in a '.roKri- 
■ c^'" -•.'C'cns \' 'icw tG '3i'L'.a*:e '^^.-sources. 'o ^axir-ijt} 

:"t'ir : fo"" , ^'s^ -chef's ^^ust :c a .:r_'tter ^ob of pret^aring th»eir 
s:^centG *'or- -;,:..r.-:t'cns tnan their ccrrctitors for a given cost, 
-^c; r u.':a'*y : r^~. ^. ' : i ons "u^>t always ^a^e 'nto account :ignals fror 
r-^tput "^rLots -^nf" "ecidinq where and ^^ow to spend tine and money. 



INS'^ITuTION-L L.-'APA':Tr.»ISTICS OF PROPRIETARY SChOOLS 

The nrcrrietary vocational schools' dependent relationship on 
outPut ^'arkets ^ears: 



1. Tht^' navt! liniitec^ objectives and proyranis. They are 
Vu'MZdtions vvlt^ d "sirujle purpose : preparing students for suc- 
e^s*'ji tr'Tloyrent . They neither try to be, nor want to be, all 
i '..js 1 1 L co:' 1 . 

7: t- V f'..t stuccnts .vitj; a hiqfi probability for success- 
. i u-rT i.-n *: . " ..V,,; ; tr.eir ov;n sjCi^c^ss depends on the quality of 
.Jt-'- '■ t-^'^ ' :rt. f^cr t'xarple, lielitsky's ( 1969) study o"" 

•eo\^ : t.t:L^ ^'cu ^ c'^i^cls ^'^owec that adn'ission to 47 percent of 
._:v: j; *"or:3'' ".es o^fer^ed by the responding schools required 
. r .inc. ;v:e i r: i^- a.-hieverent or aptitude test. 

-'^^ ^'V'/ibi^; enouch to acconr^odate the client (stu- 
t .i';.: '.r:>r. .1 ' lijyrr neti.':.. By offering short courses, 

^'o' ire reco>:r!\^ I r/j that a student's foregono income 
■^ 'v:^ e/perse ct t^^aining. Vear-round operations 

c/\^.:, %irr,, which ^;are coing to school easier for the 
•^^'t' \r\ trpir exL^-oratory study of 38 proprietary 

^ " -'tn v.;^a ^yjnty, California, Kincaid and Podesta (1966) 

^'Uent and tinie ^ere twn of tne three 
^'a.,*cr^ .-eiUioned rost frequent' 'y by these students 
•M ^-::laif,irMj .heir decision to enroll in a proprietary 
ccfiOi/ r)ro',^\ii' .... Students mentioned that when 
t"ev ^ac2 ^'eac'^ed a decision to take a course, they 
.CLilc begin classes at once or at least within one or 
•'..c ..f?o-.'3. '^^:.re v^^-^re ::c scheduling iroblems to cope 
.v '"^- j[^d re-^^' straticn wa^ a sinple '^atter %hot in- 
'V. C'ly ^^'g^ing a contract and arranging for 
•.i.'^'T. ^'jijrse "t^ s directly relatpd to course 

^'^rv' jrr. :;eared to prcviding effective training at low 
^s:, /^.^ *.•■': ''rc^'r jnd Podesta stucy ana the Selitsky study found 
v'.:'-^ ^'^oGuently :ubst1tutcd rexnensi ve , yet effective, 
: c - - -i** ' -^^si ve jse of work-s rudy programs, audio-visual 

'^I'/'z ft.: ^" -'^..c t icr. , dnd tear teacning — all practices con- 
.>:i:'or' puolic sc^;Cols. "^he market evidently 
' . '-^r^^ ' et.v . ,:^ccis to experlrert with and evaluate new 

. ' ->y ' q'ves many exa'^Tles of effective teaching 
■-\'K'i . * ' ; .la'^V- ^ir "".ne disadvantaged," that grew out of 
i^'^'-id'-y . v^T^l N ^\<rter M' pnts : 

^re LreiKdcv-.r- of a course into short, sequential 
unts cr ^,cp:c: is perhaps the most distinctive 
"et^^oc cf ^r trjction found in private schools. 
Professor Kenneth Hoyt of the University of Iowa 
believes that school administrators "stumbled on" 
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this inpot tant Irmovatlof^ which provides ' short- 
terr rroti vaticns" and the first success in the 
lives of ian> students [p.7-J- 

5. The> hire, reta^^, and prcr:o':e thfv U>fic^Tprs ov, U'cir 
demonstrated ability to teach. Instructors ifi proprieiary vocational 
schools do not got tof^.ure; students anj school ranagcrert tvaluate 
theiT^ frequently--a prrcti^e, according to Belitsky, thdt would offend 
rr!OStpubli( school instructors. 

6. They enphasize job placerrent. Ninety-nine percent of the 
schools sirveyed :y Bclitsky provided placement services for their 
graduates, and 83 percefit provided the service for life. Eelitsky 
also reported that 80 percent of the schools he surveyed had student 
follow-up procedures. At least 70 percent of the schccis followed 
students froni six months to one year after graduation. 

Kincaid and Podesta (1966) corroborated these findinqs in their 
study: "'he third factor that students mentioned as influencing their^^ 
decision ;o attend a proprietary school was placement services [p 17]." 

Belitsky found proprietary school instructors frequently used 
job placement to motivcUc their students. When the schools su»^ve>ed 
were asked to rank incentives used to maintain student interest, they 
most frequently said. "Visits by employers or their representatives.' 



MAJOR SOURCf OF INCOME FOP PUBLIC SCMOOLS 

Public institutions offerir] vocational education cicse'y 
resemble the bureau m.odel formulated by Anthony Downs ;1967). They 
tend to be large; they depend on full-time membership; and they hire, 
retain, and promote on a merit basis. They are also economically 
"one-faced." w^ich is their most important characte"^i stic for this study. 
While they must compete with other institutions ^or students and 
resources, their graduates are not directly evaluated ir the market. 
Unlike private institutions, they do not depend or their performance 
in the marketplace for their income. It comes from a central budgeting 
agency, or through the political process. 

alloc;m:o\ of pesoupcls \u ^lklic schools 

r-.tiic i p'^.ti tuticrs do not hcv.e the direct co'ir^'ctior to out- 
i.^t - ar.er. that ^jivos tv. .-faced' organizations si'^r.dls or: wher"0 t: 
d^'ccat^^ r'-so^rce*:, . LacM'rj tbeso si^reiV., public scrcols »'eU ^r 
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clttinrj curv.i-'nros a*: wrll ir^ iCbifjrinc, o 
'j%» r' :* '-i^' r.'jrt . Lac'' bi:t *'dh ter\:^ te rovf tcwarc 
an *^t.i1itriu, pcsit:rn trtcc^vinc, a corsensus about 
it. acM ' ;,. - cr-.: it'> ' e. '! rr , . 'ic^rtele ^^rd 
o:ner ti Us power* ',t*tirc;. It. ii'ipHes that 

thf rue is tolordble erouyh sc that nc efforts 

to oTtfT *it. THll be laurrhoJ by anyone with enough 
power to do so [p. 249] . 

Whilo f^'ls f.roCi:SS [-rcvldes the public institutions with stability 
(rar»My will you see radical cjpartures frcin last year's budget), It 
also means that budget or prog^om changes will likely be conservative, 
and perhaps unrelated to market needs, to p^otect the internal order 
of the institution. 



INSTITUTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Because public institutions depend on the political process 
rather than the rrarketplace: 

1. ThPv h;^vp nuitinle oDjectives and roles. Connnunity colleges 
act asfeeder schooU for senior colleges, as valuable extensions of 
high schools where "late bloomers" can find thetrselves, and as voca- 
tioral training institutions. 

Many comunity colleges have difficulty maintaining the 
increasingly expensive two-year tenrinal vocational programs faced 
with built-in institutional competition from the academic higher-status 
college transfer programs. In his study of costs in community colleges, 
Vorsch (1970) observed: 

The pressure to expand ''liberal arts" programs 
(in favor of occupational programs) is almost 
irresistible for institutions which are seeking 
to grow and to demonstrate the largest educational 
impact on the community which is consistent with 
thei r objecti ves [p. 51 J . 

However » with the renewed federal rush on occupational education, this 
trend Is beginning to reverse Uself and occupational programs on many 

public c^r^puses are being expanded. 

?, 'hoy require rore nonerployrent-related course work (En- 
glish, history, social studies) because state education codes, and 
tradition, say they should educate the "whole man" (Wilms, 1973), 
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3. They have open admission policies. Some evidpnce suggests 
Institutions screen within themselves for courses thet require h^ohrr 
ability (Clark, 1960). 

4. They arp ^lexibU.- r^eetinr; 5^ud»-^rr end err'oyer 
needs because they rust disc fulfill instituMonal dnc ^icvornroritu ; 
regulations, Cours'^''. with comparable er^ployniert object"'.*'" e.re Icncjt*^ 
In public schools that* in proprietary schools, and bpgin it'ss fre- 
quently, Few public procra:- s operate or a year-round l)rJsi^ , Morse r, 
1970). 

5. "he> red . * "^ore cautiously to incentivo:. lo provide 
training at lower co'^t. Available research si"'j:,'e'".ts tre-i puiliL 
community colleges rarely substitute inexoensivr itchirq p^jcesses 
in their classes. In his analysis of costs ir corr^iritv .olleces* 
Morsch wri tes : 

Teacher salaries constitute virtually a'' ccsts 
(94.4 percent) of actual classroor instr-uc* -'or dos.^ite 
acvances in audio-vlsua' techniques, prc.;r:. ^ > c 
instruction, ana the like, -nstructional equiprent. 
cust'>, frequently considered a najor cos: ir orcur..- 
tiona; progran s, is a relatively rinor -i te'^ ii. : 
schools' budgets, except for schools whic jrr ne^^ 
or are equipping new C!^rDu3e'; or 1 abora tc*'i e^. [p. 

6. The> usually hire, retail, and pr^'^r*"'' cr -r 'ir.^- oth* 
than a teacher's ability to teach. Acc3'"ding *'e::lsko'^ u:^" TiHe^. 
(1971), teachers in nany of tfie puL;>":: corrur^t_,' cc'ity,;^'; are appci^*^'- 
and prOPiOtod cn the basis o^ prenouj tejci'lr.j » c " . rcL- , lcc:He*: 
held, and tenure. 

7. They place less erohasis than proprit;\M^y schools on joi 
placement. Acaderic counselors far cutnunber ccc ^i:^:ltic^a i counselor, 
and, according to Kincaid and Podesta (1966): 

Wher the role of the vocational counselor ir puLlir 
schools was d1sCL.ssed ir :tudert :ntcrviovr,, t'roy 
observed that the guidance wjs genera^ a^c: con'iernc.: 
wit*" qu3l i f ic.^ M'ors fc er^-oy-^ert ratrif tr. r 
ern>j>'^crt lead^^ :P. 1^". 



SUMMARY 

viow, sj^::.ortod ry e'l'^'^'cj' ev:df:',L, : ^ - ' t" 
ceptua' *ri^ e/or- ^or t^e s^jd> . ^.r- '»,.-ecte'j tc ^w; .rr^'^^-' 
differercf^s ir rroorietcir^ ard iji.'H , student:' ir'i^:.r^:. ^'M': 
abilities a^a our centra' hypctresU was: 
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After controlling for differences in students' 
backgrounds and abilities, graduates of proprietary 
schools will experience greater occupational success 
in the labor market than graduates o^ comparable 

P'iM 1c prograi'^s. 



1 . Design of the Study 

In 197? we dpsigned the study to see if there were systematic 
difforencf^s in charac it '^i stirs and occupational success of public and 
proprietary school studerils, and to see if those differences held 
across duorse kinds cf public and proprietary schools, geoc ^aphic 
re^j^cns, and occupations. We did not intend to generalize U all 
putlk or all propriet.^ry schools in the country. 

we designed the study to Include six occupations of varying 
otdtus. We df'tined occupational status according to the Hodge, Siegel, 
urd 'V)ss1 prestige scores (see Siegel, 1971 )--a rating system developed 
a:, NORC which asked respondents to evaluate the relative social stand- 
ings of occupations. These rankings, which now cover all occupations 
in the 197C Cerisjs, have neld up over tine and across many subgroups. 
The scale ranges fror a high of 82 (physicians) to a low of 9 (boot- 
bldcks). Occupational prestige scores for the occupations in this 
study >^anged frorr. 57 (accountants) to 33 (cosmetologists). Three 
occupations included rien and woren, two occupations only wc^en, and 
one occupation only nen. All six occupations were significant in 
ten^'S of ^.ize and were considered growvh occupations by the U.S. 
Cepartrent cf Labor. Ue began the study in four geographically varied 
retropolitdn areas with enough schools and students to construct the 
sarple. The areas were also politically and socially diverse and had 
differing higher education policies, industrial bases, and labor market 
conditions. 



OCCUPATIONS SFLtCTfC (In Order of Prestige) 

1. A ccQunt^'^t . This occupation had the highest prestige 
ratin.j, L7, of any cf fho six occupations selected for study. It has 

\ ore '»'c t»M ^r'owth rtU'.' <J 43.4 percent to 1980. A half rrillion men 
j'i'j wcr^f'd 6^. ^ c^L.ntarts in i96^^ ''rss thj^ 20 percent, hold the 

. • ■• ''f V*'*- ■\ ^>"'t'' 't i-j : ^'eior- ^ degree 

r- , • • ' ' . ' . • ' • 1 X ' . '.uraticfi 
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in this stud>. The denand for firograrmers is prec^icted to grow 128 
percent by 19^C. In 1966, 175.000 men and womer; wurked as proyranmers 
and the Department of Labor projects a need for 400,000 by 1960. A 
four-year college degree is also becoming rrore important for people 
looking for progrdrninc^ jobs. 

3. Dental Assistant . Dental assistant programs are starting 
to appear in pcstsecondary schools, both public dnd proprietary, al- 
though, in the past, most dental assistants learned on the job. This 
female-dominated occjpation of the allied health fields ranks 48 on 
the NORC prestige seal*" and is projected fo grow 50 percent by 1980, 
from 100,000 to 150, OOi. Department of labor Bulletin 1701 says the 
current need for dental assistants would not be met even if all in- 
school programs were doubled. 

Currently, 170 dental assisting prograris are accredited by 
the Council on Dental Education of the American Dental Association 
and virtually all are in the public se-^tor. ADA requires programs to 
be at least one year long; however, they may loosen this requirement 
soon. Most proprietary programs only run from four to six months. 
Graduates of accredited programs can take examinations to become 
"Certified Pental Assistants' but dental assistants can usually find 
jobs without a certificate. 

4. E 1 ec troni c Techni c i an . A major component of the pro- 
fessional and technical occupations, projected to grow 43 percent 

in the coning ZO years--from 620,000 to 890,000. This male-dominated 
occupation (11*!; are women) ranks 47 on the NORC prestige scale. 

"Technician" refers to workers whose jobs require both know- 
ledge and use of mathematics and science. About seven out of te.i 
electronic technicians vork in private industry, with the others 
wploy^ n^v^rmnent . 

5. Secretary . This is the largest occupation within the 
clerical group. Because a high school diplor,a is essential, many 
postsecordary sc^ools as well as high schools train secretaries. 
Currently, 2.7 million people are employed as secretaries, and by 
1980 a projected 37 percent increase should bring the total to 3.7 
million. Virtually all secretaries are women and the occupation is 
assigned a relatively low NORC prestige score of 46. 

6. CosmetQlogi St . More cornonly known as hairdressers or 
beauty shop operators, 4§5,00C people (10'- men) are employed in this 
occupation that ranks far down on the fiOPC prestige scale, at 33, 
largely because of the low education requirements. Most cosmetologists 
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work in salons op»erdtrd as Independent shops, often in conjunction 
with hotels or departnent stores. Employment 1s concentrated in urban 
areas, and most salons are small (fewer than four operators). While 
cosrnetology carries a low prestige rating, It can be a path for upward 
mobility. Most cosriotoloni <;^s beqin as general operators and advance 
as they gain c?xpcr1ence and build up a clientele or become skilled 
in special styles. Experienced operators may go into management of 
a salon, or buy thoir own business. 



CITIES ^ELECTED 

1. San Francisco Bay Area (Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Area). California has the most extensive public postsecondary education 
systor in the country .^nd leads in the development of the conmunity 
college concept. In California, public higher education is th3 rule-- 
for every student enrolled in a private postsecondary school, ten 
attend a public institution of higher education. 

The state has almost one million secondary and postsecondary 
students in vocational education. Seventy-seven percent of the funding 
for vocational education comes froir local sources^ which shows the 
erphasis or vocational training. The San Francisco Bay Area SMSA 
includes the cities of San Froncisco, the financial capital of^fFie 
West; Oakland, an old, slow-growing (by California standards) city; 
plus a number of smaller cities that mark the shores or the Bay. The 
Bay Area has 12 cormunity colleges with burgeoning enrollments, alor^ 
with approximately 76 proprietary schools. 

2. Miami (Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area). Florida 
was the only southeastern state with no regulations on proprietary 
schools. State education authorities suggested Mian^ as a site for 
study because of the wide range of vocational offerings in both public 
and private sectors. We found Miairi varied from the other three cities 
ir other interesting ways. Miami has clearly broken out of Its old 
irage (state song. Old Folks at Hone"). Nicknamed the 'magic city," 
Mlari has nushrcored E.COO percent since 1910 and now has a por«jlation 
of 335,000, almost 20 percent cf the state's population. Tourism is 
the la'-gest industry, witn 23 percent of Miami's work force employed 

in serv ces. Urlikf m(?st big cities, Miami has gained in bot h black 
3rd whi population ever the past ten ye^rs. 

FlorHd'> and *'i3ri'^ lor-s /- turvy growtr has another side. While 
*^iari has the niyhest :;rcss assessed valuation per capita of the four 
•::tif*s ir our study, the state's incidence of poverty is almost double 
tnf' natiorj' rear. Scuthprr^, political patterns ir flcrida arc apparent, 
wi*> 59 ;F-rc.'^^t ^^(» sMtc s bla:- '.fiiidren in 100 nerccr'i o'ack 
5C»'jo's. 'l^^ / ♦'wn rprrf.nr. Mick cnildrpn in Massdc^*"Sf tts attend 
d'^-ty'dci' schools.; ^>ri-ja's ^ivor^o rate is tne M^.r'^.t cf the four 
states ^r>c d::^LjMe n^ticna' 'i-^r 
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Errolln^ents in higher education in Florida favor public over 

private institutions at about a 4 to 1 ratio. In Miami, postsecondary 

vocational education is offered at a technical school, a large, rnulti- 

campus conriunity college, and 136 prtprietary vocatlcnal schools. 



3. Chicago . The third largest city in the country holds 63 
percent of 111 inoTs ' population, and Chicago's central-city population 
stands at 3,367,000. Like most big cities, Chicago has seen an exodus 
of affluent Whites and influx of poor Whites, Blacks, and Browns. The 
black popuK^tion alone is al.^ost 33 percent of the total population-- 
an increase of 38 percent in the past ten years. No longer the Hog 
Butcher for the world, Chicago is the most industrialized city in our 
sample, with 31 percent of its work force in manufacturing. The split 
between public and private higher education in Illinois is not as 
dramatic as it is in California; for every student in private 

higher education, only two are In public institutions. Chicago's 
postsecondary vocational needs are met in part by the seven campuses 
of Chicago City College, three other public institutions, and 62 
proprietary schools. 

4, Boston (Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area). While 
half of Massachui-etts resides in the Boston SMSA, the central city 
contains only 641,000 people. The population has decreased eight 
percent over the past ten years. Although Blacks rake up only slightly 
more than 16 percent, they have Increased 70 percent since 1960. The 
white population has dropped 17 percent. Eighty-three percent of the 
work force is evenly spread among manufacturing, trade, services, and 
government. In terms of education, Massachusetts in the flip-side of 
California; for every one public institution, Massachusetts has three 
private schools. Following the New England "localist" tradition, 83 
percent of the funds for vocational education are generated locally. 
Within the Boston SMSA, most vocational education resources go for 
secondary education. One brand-new cofrunity college serves the core 
city, frilling the void are 96 proprietary vocational schools and an 
assortment of private, nonprofit, two-year colleges. 



SAMPLING OF SCHOOLS AND STUDENTS 
A. School s 

we obtained the universe of public and p-^cprietary schools 
that provide trai'^irq for the six occupations under study fro^ State 
^istinrj^,, national accreditation lists, the Yeilcw Pages, and articles 
3rd jdvprti se^en ts ir local newspapers. We phoned eac^ school to find 
cut t^e^r total enrc i '"onf. and thr- anticipated nu^'ber of 'jraduate*'. 
durir': t^e 1 972-^3 acaderic >ear. Frcr the^o, we dr«>w a randor sample 
of 2] rutilic and 29 rroprietary schools ^yrith rcpl aco^ er ts 1 , largp 
P'^ou:;^- to y-if^id ^^^^'^tient ^rad^ates fcr study. 
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rte se'^.t H r^'gistcrrd letter describing the study to each of 
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d-^Mng therr to perticipate. The croject staff 
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dccertance. A-1 21 public schools 
Only two of the 29 proprietary schools declined. 



], a rprbrr- of a rational chain, 



Jfclint'Lj c^'" litvution ^.or^dirg y/1 th the Federal Trade Comnis- 

. i ^' . '^ne cthtr would qivo no reason. The distribution of 

?ut ' k irj ! r ^;)r if t.iry schools by occupation and (jeographic area is 
Ji-jT' ireci in ^cible \ below. 
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B, Students and Graduates 



According tc Chart 1 bc^ov/, t^c sarpling for this 
study was divided Into three p1eces--a sample of students just entering 
occupational progrars In these 5C schools, a slrrllar sanple of near- 
graduates, ar:d a sarple of graduates v/ho had teen out of srhocl up to 
one year or frcr th'-ee to four years. We chose recent graduates as 
wel^ as c'ltr graduates tc ,ee any occupational differences held 
up In t^e 'onq rj^. 



CHART 1 



DESCRIPTION OF SAMPLES 
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1. Begin ning Students : We a^lred all ?:C schcols to ^denti^y 
students TFeTix selected occupations who had bcyof 'A^cir prccjra^s 
1r Se;: te-r.erJ 972. We asked th^- schuols t: rote- st.^ir rts who were 
stb(^;in- ror a certificate, diploma, cr av^oci^^t^'s w^^et^ er 

fhe> ^erc 'ull- cr part-tire, ar.d whether they were go^r ■ D ■.^hr-> 
c:..ti^- right. Judy Clark, of t^f- -er^rlf, Ci^ter, 

visUe:^ each school and ad-inistercd the rj^p- i ' ^li r^s . ( ->e- Tallr ■ 
for 3 .::i<,:r1iut1or cf becirnrvj studef.t..; 
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2. Graduating Students : We asked the 50 schools to Identify 
those students who were graduating 1n the spring of 1973 in the six 
occupaticnal proo^ans under study, and the San Francisco-based Drossier 
Pesearch Corporation and their local ager ts in the four cities Id- 
•^inistered a questionnaire to each of the 1,3/0 students identified. 
(See Table 3 for the distribution of gri^duatirg students.) 
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3. Graduates : The National Opinion Research Center (NOPC) 
sent representatives tc eac^ school to create lists and acdrc^ses 
of all 197G"-7: and 1 972-73 'graduates. Ir i-ost ca'^cs. the ncho'jls gave 
us corcletr access their recnrcis. lut Ir a ^ew y.f ^a:i to ^^--ttle 
for lists '^'rjde ur^ ^or wS» usuaH/ l^-^ ^sr the reco'-^: . v.^r^ i /• ,r„cr 
ccrdltic'^. 'hese visits ;rr,ducpc: sar^olf ''.^Ol. < • tnose 

qrad'jatos, ^iC we'-o ire]v;ible b<:.'.ci.v. t'jfir -jr^^J .u t . ■ r ci:* '"Ml 
o^ts'de cur r a'^a v te^'s » cr ^^ey : - ^r'^r ,-,r; » - (» • .. . 
they wrr»* v.t r^ c ,r\.' _ * s r .j .>r v.- • * * 

*/;^C ' '» 1 r t eft s * * ♦ * :»*'*! , a rri^ a »* ^ ■ : ' . • f-- rr' * • ' ' ■ > * , ; . i • i 
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not be fourc jnd b : r^.fu.cff to [:drt i c ir a t<i . Fcr a lucid and Infcrm- 
attvc dccojnt the unorthodox nethodt, used by NORC* read Doris 
'.(•y^' ar- ' i, re^'ov♦^-/^p^cr.1ix 1. (See Tdl^e 4 for the distribution of 
tnr jra'J-.vites . 1 
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Chapter 3 
THE SCHOOLS 



We surveyed the 50 schools through nailed quei>tionnaires and 
telephone interviews to learn more about their characteristics and 
to isolate those that affected how well their graduates fared in the 
labor frarket. 

The 21 public schools were made up of 16 conrunity colleges^ 
three regional or area technical schools, and two hard-to-categorize 
postsecondary schools--a public business college ^nd a trade high 
school (since closed) that offered a postsecondary certificate. The 
29 proprietary schools were made up of seven sole proprietorships and 
22 corporations (which included three schools that belonged to national 
chains and four schools that were sub<;1diar ies of larger corporations)."^ 

Although t^ese public and proprietary school were located in 
the sane cities and offered the sane progr<^rs, they differed considerably 
from each other. 

Despite the current popularity of "career education," over 75 
percent of the public schools in this study stated their highest pri- 
ority was educating students for life and only secondarily mentioned 
training for enployment. To rreet this stated objective, public schools' 
vocational progrars contained considerably norc genera' or nonemployrrent- 
related coursework than the single-purpose propriotarie:^ who gave top 
priority to training students for er.ployr.ent. 

Tne public schools offered rore resource^i to their students 
than the proprietaries, but proprietary students used their relatively 
neager resources nore intensely. For exar^ple, those resources tradi- 
tionally connected with broad, genera^ education--social and athletic 
activities and large 1 ibraries--werc provided rore consistently and 
used rore heavily In the public schools than ir the proprif'ta*"y . On 
the other hand, in keeping] with their narrow, erp^oyrcnt-related 
mission, proprietaries allocated rrcre resources to job placerent 
activities and their students used then Pore heavily than students in 
the public schools used theirs. ^Iso, while proprietaries offered 
fewer rered^al training progrars and financial aid services, these 
were reportedly used ^ore intensely than the sane services in the 



public schools. Our average proprietary school offered two occupa- 
tional progra'^s, cor-pared with an average cf eleven programs for the 
public schools. 



First'tire visitors at publk schools often need a map to 
avoid getting lost in new and sprawling corrplexes. Proprietary 
schools sometines set up shop in equally fancy headquarters but more 
often, they do business in rented quarters over thp local dime store. 
In refurbished factories, or in storefronts. "Take your average uni- 
versity president's ottice and board room, divide by two, and you get 
the size of the average proprietary school," Jack Tolbert, a propri- 
etary school cwner, told us. That formula wasn't far off. The 29 
proprietary schools in this sample had full-time enrollments ranging 
from 14 to 2,300 students, but the average proprietary school enrolled 
291 students. Public school enrollments ranged from 120 to a whopping 
14,000-plus, with a large average school enrollment of 7,867--some 
27 tines larger than the average proprietary school. 

Most proprietary vocational programs were short-^about half as 
long as corresponding programs in the public sector. The proprietary 
programs were more intensive, with students attending school an average 
of 25-30 hours each week, as opposed to the more leisurely public pro- 
grams where students attended 15 hours per week, on the average. 

The proprietary programs were not only shorter but more flex- 
ible than comparable public programs. Proprietary students could begin 
their programs, on the average, twice as often as public students and 
c^uld ccrplete them significantly rore often by taking only morning or 
afternoon clause? (p<01).* An interesting note--the few public schools 
that allowed cuch flexibility viewed it as "innovative." 

The proprietary schools in this sample were more established 
than the public. The oldest was founded in 1863, and the youngest in 1971, 
with an average founding date of 193C, making them, on the average, 
14 years older than the public schools. Their founding dates ranged 
from 1904 to 1971, with an average of 1952. We questioned, though, 
if age was really an indicator of a school's stability, or whether 
the age cf these proprietary schools was merely an illusion. Perhaps 
schools ^ro rerjularly bought and sold but retain the "Established 1909" 



*'^''(' ''.tdterent that a ^indlnr^ is ' significant" only means that 
"^i- fird^r.g :s not due to chancr. ^cr example* ou*^ statei'^ent that 

^r';net^irv .tuucnts cr>;^lc cof'u;tte ir,r\r procrar^*; significantly more 
' *dl^ir'; only rornirq a^ t^-rrTv.;;'- classes, ^cllowed by the 

' O^.^r r. ■• .',/!), i;eans that* it v%t rei rated the ctservation ICQ tim.es, 
•.'^ * trt- ^.are ro'^!*: ^.^'j t\'-^-^.. x> wil"' not r^eport findings 

>"y'Mc:»'t ^,' (ivi- tre p»*oK:: 1 1 i t> If'^s than 3C percf^rt. 
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appearance of stability. This idea did not hold up, though, as a 
schccrs age and years under current ownership were strongly correlated 
(r*.46, pv^OOS). Our experience corroborated this finding. Since 
the beginning of the study in 1972, two schools have been sold (one 
fron a large, public corporation that had sustain?d heavy losses and 
was divesting itself of its school operations). 0 :e unaccredited 
sriiool went out of business suddenly, leaving a nun^ber of students 
stranded with little or no recourf;e, although the attorney general's 
office filed suit agoinst the school to recover the students' money. 

Interestingly, for all the surface differences between public 
and proprietary schools, the programs did not differ Oiuch. Lectures 
were t;ie (nost popular means of conveying information in both kinds of 
schools. The use of laboratories and unpaid and paid work-experience 
for "hands-on" training were evenly distributed between the schools. 
There was a tendency for proprietary schools to use programred instruc- 
tion more heavily than public schools (66% to 44'0 . 

Both types of schools had relatively "open" admission, but 
certain requirements were in effect. Most proprietaries stated that 
high school graduation was a prerequisite for admission, but the 
student data presented later indicated this requirement was not en- 
forced T all schools. A third of the public schools stated they 
practiced "open admissions"; the remaining two-thirds required a high 
school diploma or GEO for admission. In both sectors, there were 
schools, most often those with a technical orientation, that had 
additional standards, such as a certain score on a general intelli- 
gence aptitude or ability test and a minimum high school grade point 
average. 

On the surface, there was not much difference between public 
and proprietary teachers. While the average age of the public and 
proprietary teachers was almost the same (public = 39, proprietary = 40), 
the proprietary teachers clustered around the youn^ and the old, and 
the public teacher clustered around the riddle. (See Table 5 or the 
followinq pa^o.) Proprietary teachers had less formal educatirn 
behind thetr tnan their public counterparts. On the average, prop, i- 
etary teachers had completed two years of college (most often with 
an AA degree) and public teachers had a bachelor's degree. Both 
groups had about three years of work experience behind them, although 
the proprietary teachers had a little more. 

Hov/ever, a striking 3et of differences emerge*:! when we looked at 
teachers* compensation and working conditions. Most public teachers' 
salaries were predcterri ned by objective, bureaucratic means (age, 
length of service, prior education), while proprietary tearhers, for 
better or worse, were o^ter compensated by coroutirg what they were 
worth on the market, working at their trade, plus a "keeper," or an 
ircrem.ent above their market value--just enough to keep them employed. 
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TABLE 5 



AVLHAGE AGt OF TEACHERS BY PUBLIC AND PROPRIETARY SCHOOLS 

(n - 58) 




M-3S) 



(36-40) 



(42-68) 



Ti'<ichp'"S ' Ag«?3 



This relationship to the market showed Itself aaaln when we arranged the 
occupations tauqht In their order of status (and pay) and conipartd pro* 
prictary teachers* salaries with ther. Proprietary salaries were highly 
correlated with the status of the occupational prograr (r«.46« pC006), 
with the highest status program teachers (accounting) getting the most 
and the lowest status teachers (cos-etology) getting the least. The 
salaries of public teachers showed a barely significant, but inverse, 
correlation to occupational status. Instead, they were nost highly 
correlated with academic credentials (r=».59. p<.001). 

Even though the majority of proprietary teachers workcc a IC- 
month year (with time out for vacations) and most public teachers 
worked a nine-ronth year, proprietary teachers were paid, on the average, 
about 65 percent of what public teachers earned, (^.eo Table 6.! 



TABLE 6 



PUBLIC AND PROPRIETARY AVERAGE /ANNUAL TFACI'ERS 
SALARIES BY OCCUPATIONAL PSOGRAM 



Program 



Public 



Proprietary 



Elect'^onic data 
proces*, ing-progra^er 

Dental assisting 



Accounti ng 



$11,491 



Sc.CiC 



Secretari al 

Cos'^etoloqy 



$9,eoi 

59,991 
S9,991 



!f ,000 



Weighted Means 



S6,F7C 



f roprictar) tracker*, , who wtre r^'rt^cfy e^rnlrci less than their 
outllc counterparts, v#crked harder, T^cse tcAchers spent in iverige 
cf 27 hours prr wtc^^ In class, v.Mle ptMIc teachers spent IG h-curs. 
As Ttjl If 7 shows, prci rfctary tcec^^ers* earnings and tcicMng load were 
negatively rclatfc (r=-.7C, .0^^)-.t^e less the proprlotary teacher 

^.r tr.c public rcdc^cf, , hut was considerably wealter. 



T*aif 7 



AVF^A,f ANNUAL .AlARt 8t UHiny TfACHiNC LOAD 
IN PURLIC AND PJWfRltTARr SCMOOIS 



t Sf.ooi-sir.ociy- 



ie.oco-sv.coc- 



PubHc 



Proprietary 



1 



1 

27-40 hrs. 



1 •►'i_»^t-'r, Vj , ;^ * -^gre thgr J 6 ^Q'J''\ p»*r week, 



icy- ^alir^ 

1 • $f 000 -9000 

1 ^ SU^W^^ 20000 

1 616 hrs . per week 

1 ; .26 hrs . per wt«k 
) :'7.40 hr^ . per mttk 
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Proprlrtdry schools vere also i«»ns1t1vc to how they used costly 
forms of Instruction. When Me arriyed the occupations in prestige 
order* witr accounting at the top and cosnetolcgy at tne bottof^, com- 
pared sala'-ies at each level ♦ and added a new colurrn called "Teaching 
Load/' we fould see that teaching load and occupational prestige worked 
in oppositi direc^ion^--low-cost labor wa*. unf*(^ rorc Intenrively 1n 
the low-status orcupatlonal progrars. The correlation betw^.en teaching 
load and occupitional progrars was strong {r«.57, r-:^Oni) txit there was 
no significant corrolition between these variables In the public schools. 
Table 8 show, ^.ow proprietary schools got the most out of low-tost 
Instructior. how then do these Instructional costs corrpare with coo.- 
parable public progrd"^-. after taking teaching load into account? 



TABLf 8 



BPEArOO^S -'f AVFPAGC AMNCAl SAIAP> , TEACHlSf. LOAC ASC 

:%.^9L"";0NAL :05T Prp ^vit CCC^f^A^ONAL PCiiv^A^* 
'P»OPf»I£''ARY SCHOOLS O^LY) 





Average 

Annuil 


Averijc 

weekly t«»4L^itr*'3 




AccountHg 


1 .80 


1 . 




Electronic ^3*t* proce^strg- 
pro<;r*ff!ipr 




?. 33 




Dental *v*isting 


! . 20 








1.17 


?. )4 






1 .00 


3 . 00 


.31 



No^.e . — Ml? : iron 1 c t«»c^nKUr. o^itt^d bec-i^iS** two : ro; r^<f»?j^/ schools 
Jt^ no*, reaper J o'^ thu ite'*'. 
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This contrast has conslderaMe importance because, as pointed 
cut earlier, teachers' salaries rrada up almost all of the cost of 

pubiTL ciassroor instruction (94.4 , Morsch 1970). Presufrably, a 
sir.llar pottern held In proprietary schools. The data Indicated quite 
clearly tnaf public occupational proyrars were about 2 3/4 times more 
OAiiT.'v^ trar h ' rfO'j''d^> ir r^'ot^r irf.a^y sf^ool'.. When ^ 

also coniueneo tha: ost ^>ut>lic te*^chers were w a nine-month contract 
dn<J crj:;rietary rejcnc-s were on a 12-fronth contract, jnd that propri- 
etary croqrar^s werc» or the average, half as long as public programs, 
t^o ;a:^ wir-tfec siili further, siet Tault J.) 



TABLE 9 



AVfRAGE PUBLIC AND PROPRIETARY WtCKLY TEACHING COSTS 
BY OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAM 



Iverite 





Averift 

•Voprittir/ 

in'i cost 


Public 

teichtn ; 

cost 


Is propriftiry 
less? 


How 

less? 


A . c :>i- n t i n J 






res 


501 




,n 


1 .d9 


fes 


J8X 




rA 


1,22 


res 


45t 


Sec re t ?r 1 J 






Us 








1 . i; 


rc> 





Th'?$f d«t« s^^^ cleirly how heavily the market figurtd in what 
proprietary schools p their teachers. They were not as highly creden- 
tialed as their public nerparts and they were paid leis and worked 
more. A plausible hypv .sis was that proprietaries (either because 
ihey were marginal operations or because they were trying to raximize 
profits) recruited young, uncred^ntlaled teachers for low pay and did 
not pay then much rore as they grew older. Tabic 1 showed almost 
4C percent of the proprietary teachers were In the youngest group t 
about 20 percent In the rriddle, and the othr ^ percent in the oldest. 
If we Superimpose 5alary over this age distruution, we see a few (2C*) 
middle-aged teachers were paid more than the youngest (40^), but they 
could expect no more as they grew older. (See Table 10.) 



TABLE 10 



AVCIUGC AMNUAl SAlAflY BY TEACHEItS' AGC FOK PUILIC 
AHO PBOfmCTAdV SCMO(^S 



$12,001-120,000 




•* $6 , DOC . $9 , OCQ 4 ^ 

(24-35) (36-40) (41-68) 



Averige Teachers' Ayes 



SiUry Kty: I • $6000-9000 

2 • $9001-12000 

3 - $12001-20000 
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Thtrc W4$ nc corrtUtlor between proprleUry teichcr age and siliry^ 
but In th€ public schools, teachers* age imi siliry were stror>9ly 
correlated (r«.47, p<.01). 

This finding suggests that proprietaries fray have had a captive 
teacher narket--* 1argr group of older teachers who did not have the 
credentials to transfer into 'norc lucrative public teaching. They 
w'^re also too old to return to their trades. 

Does a school's being accredited make any difference? The 
process of accreditation Intervenes between the mark *olace and the 
school, softening sone of the harsh contrasts we have displayed. The 
school's age and accreditation status are positively related (r".$6, 
pcOOl), with the older schools being accredited more often. Teachers 
with higher acaderic credentials, who were paid more and taught less, 
were etrployed more often by accredited proprietary schools. Table 11 
shows the strength of these correlations. 



TABLE 11 



PROPRIETARY SCHOOL ACCREDITATION AND ACADEMIC CREDENTIALS, 
TEACHER SALARIES, AND TEACHING LOAD 



Is proprietary school accreditation 
related to: 




Correlation 



Higher academic credentials? 
Higher teacher salaries 
Lighter teaching loads? 





Yes** 


.61 




Yes* 


.40 




Yes** 


.58 



*p ^ .016 



I'hp dif^erorcps t^at stand out between the putHc and propri- 
tU^. ^.c^ccV. '•r t^i^ ^.d-o1e are: a) Prcorietary schools had fewer 
rcscL^ces bi.* s.^^d t^^c- cr specific Lrc^jrars to r^opare students for 

■ ' t'r; \'v-ert. [: rep r if r.a ri e ^> were cider, sraller, rore f'^*' 



^f ter ^lc^_r ^^ut:11c arc! propr^etdry proqrars 
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how tht tr^ 'rlrq dfMytrcd.); c "J '^rorrlpfary scfccl U9c^^r^ 
less forri) educitlcn tchirci tf^er^ aUho:.sh they ^^d a '.ittlc rrore 
work experience; and d) proprietary teachers were Vdid, or the averaf^o, 
70 percent what public school tt^acherr earned, anf* they worked 
alrcst 1 '.'^ ♦J'^ec di ^ar> ^cur% yrei- . -ccrcv! tatter srorid 

to Improve the situation t^^ proprietary teachers. 

What difference did It all "^ake? One posslLlf answer Is that 
er.pioying teacrvrs with standard acaderic credentials, who could comrand 
higher v.aqes and better working hours, ^afie a highrr "quality' prograr 
which bette<' prepared students for etrployr^cnt. An alttrrate answer 
Is that academic ceedentlals and salaries have Httle or ro bearing 
on teaching students occuratioral skills. We ao^ed each school tc 
estimate how r^cr tnelr graduates woulc earn si^ '-crth;; and three ytrar 5 
after graduation, ind ^ound public and proprietor;, schools had the sare 
e.\pectat1cns . Tn^^ 'Ir.aing Indicates that elthfr the schools had unrea- 
lUtIc expectations for their graduates or teachers' r»ay and working 
conditions were '•.r. related to the graduates* occupatlor^v^l success. 
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^.n:C ^^\0 fNCPPUTARY STLOENTS IN SCHOOL 



^hi^, rh.!c>tep* givrs snaps^^ot views of 1,176 students who had 
Jul: sta^-UH^ at ^0 rut)li^ ^nd croprietary schools, and 1,370 students 
who ^ere d:Ow*t to graduate frc.^ t^^ese sane prograf^s. The data pre- 
sented Of ihe folluv'ing pages pr vlr^rs answers to the following 
.,u**sf inn-, ' 

nerv *i^er«? any differe^ices In the oackgrcunds and 
ab* litres of public and pioprlctary students as they 
begar, their occupatloral programs? 

'hhat were the differences between ;h^? students when they 
were about to g.^aduate? 

Car we rak^ reasonable hypotheses about student charac- 
teristics associated with successful program cotrpletlon 
1r both types of schools by looking at these differences? 



Our evidence indicates that proprietary schooU recr.1t, and 
probably Hol(j, students with fewer resources n^ore effectively than 
the publi: schools. There was a significant trend 'or less advantaged 
students tc unocse proprietary schools. When we corpared their char- 
acter"! stks wi*h the students who rade it through to graduation, wff 
found that tre rore advantaged students persisted better in public 
schools . while their less advantaged counterparts f^rt6 better in the 
proori*»tar^es. 

►Mtrou'jh t^e rrcprif'tary schools recruited students with lower 
ec;o ■e^fl".. ^/ey cojld n.:t see the<*' thrcu'^h to graduation. Apparently, 
a student nee-ls ^ certain trres^hold level of ego oeveloprent lo 
corplete uccupatior.^l prcgra^-. also found low-ego students 
felt les'. cor^ident abcat ccrolofincj schccl . (See Appendix 3.) 

^•jblic students began and ended their progrars rating the 
adeiuac, q' thei^" training sll^jntly lower than very -^ccJ, although 
t"t ."..der^t^ .-*hc d'd not ^d^o it through were not tnere to cast their 
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vott «t criduitlon. ProprltUry students who ilso fVilu«tt4 thtir 
training as slightly loMtr than %try 900d^ whtn tht> began their 
progrims rittd their schools lower at graduation, but the 
difference between pjbMc and proprietary ratings was not signlfl* 
cant 

How Jid students' c^rec tatlons chanoe f'-ofr tr.fir first 
classes to graduation? The proprietary students' 11fet1n>e educational 
expectations dropped significantly, while the public students' did 
not. The less advantaged students nay drop out of the public programs, 
thereby raisin; the educational expectatlor scores--or the difference 
ray reflect c^arged rvpectatlons by the proprietary sti^dents, or both. 
Since neither r^tH^. ror proprietary occupafloral training Is kr, tny 
route Into higher education, proprietary student^' expectations s^ew 
rore realistic The salary expectations of graduating public students 
outstripped the proprietary, but when we considered nubile students 
workec' and earned rore, and expected W)re, the difference between thtw 
disappeared. 

The problers of ratching indc^penden^ cross-sectional studies 
like ours on beginning and Graduating students are well known. Sone- 
times these studies raise more queitions than they answer, The only 
way to get at changes In s )Jects over tire with absolute reliability 
is to follow the sar^e subjects. Recognizing this, the National Insti- 
tute of Education awarded us a grant to follow the sar^e group of 
beginning students through their training to «jet : nor? corplete and 
definitive view of the outcor^e. In that study, we will test the ^^llowln 
hypotheses : 

Lower educational status students will persiit better 
In proprietary fchools, except for those with bachelor's 
degrees who will drop out. 

Ethnic rinorlty students will persist tetter In pro- 
prietary schools. 

Sitderts with low ego developrert v-ill rot per^^.st 
In e i ther kind of school . 

Students with rcor verbal skiHs will eUher dror OJt 
0^ public schools cr their sHlls will Le rT^cvcl. 

btuCe'-^' with t>^o >^ig^^est sec ^cccc^orM c statu^i h*^^ 

iroir^e^.^rj sV-dcnt for errlcyert drd t^^^ ; .!>"^^ 

[ r r * t. r A ^ r 1 f - ^ «C r i - C r e 2^ , f r woc ^ » 

f^t'^f'" '^^ tf^'^^r^ cr \ ^' - j 'cr 



LtT^lLtL ANALYSIS 



Ppidcrs shculc rot ^c^^ept our findings and conclusions without 
scrutinizing the underl>ing diti Included In this chapter. Tht ntxt 
few pages are a sirpllfled course on hot^ to Interpret the statistical 
anal /ses wc used . 

The purpose of the analysis was to uncover the association 
between var1ables--not to irply cause and effect. A researcher nust 
find a systemtlc way to analyze large ancunts of data ^or these 
associations. Guided by earlier research, common senset and hunches^ 
we labeled sow variables "Independent variables' and others "de- 
pendent variables" and searched for relationships between ther. 

We found that a student's educational status* and ethnicity 
were often associated with all other background characterlstcs In a 
systefnatic way. These two Independent var1ables--educat1ona1 status 
and ethnicity-formed the framework for the analysis. Thty art almost 
Independent of each other (r«.09, p*'.001). 

We will use either "ethnicity" or ^'educational status'* as the 
vertical Independent variable (depending on which Is more strongly 
associated with the dependent variable) and "type of schocV as the 
horizontal variable to describe differences and similarities between 
public and proprietary students. 



^Educational status refers to the level and status of conven- 
tional education reported by the student. The variable has four levels 
which are: 

K Dropouts: students who reported they did not complete a high 
school prograr but were In postsecondary vocational training. 

I "raduates of a genera! or vocational high school program: 
.cudents who reported corpleting a high school program desig- 
nated either "general" or "vocational" but not "college 
preparatory, " Project Talent (1968) Indicates these students 
are in the lower ibility quartiles. 

3, Graduates of a college preparatory high school program: 
stwder-ts who cof^pleted a high school progran^ designated 

col lege preparatory." 

4, Bachelor's Degree and higher: students who cwrpleted a 
coUe':^ program and were awarded a bachelor's degree or a 
graduate degree. 
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1 • Bf ginning Students 



We asked, "Are there any age differ^^nces between 
public and proprietary students?" For the answer we usfd a statistical 
tool called an analysis of variance that Is a simple measure of associ- 
ation between one or ^cre independent variables and a 'jinglo dependent 
variable. An earlier analysis indicated a strong as^cciat^on between 
a student's ethnic 5ro»jc and his age--Blacks tended to be the oldest, 
students of other ethnicities next oldest, and Whitei the youngest. 
When we lookeci for age differences between the public and proprietary 
students, we used "ethnic group" as one of the Independent variables 
and the student'^ type of school (public or proprl^jtary) as the other. 
Using the analysis of variance, we could tell how the variable we 
chose to put Inside the table as the dependent va'-1able--1n this case, 
*'age"--was associated with either or both Independent variables. 



TABLE 12 



BEGINNING STUDENTS* AGE BY ETHNICITY AND TYPE OF SCHOOL 





Public 


Proprietary 


Weighted 
Means 


White 


2.48 
(366) 


2.4f 
(308) 


2.48 


Bidck 


3.34 

(100) 


2.86 

;97) 


3. 10 


Other Ethnicities 


2.95 
(97) 


2.87 
(166) 


2.91 


Weighted f4ean'. 


2.74 


2.64 





^py: 1 17 or ).-s'> 

3 ?!-c'3 

4 ?X-?f^ 
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Table 12 is an example. In each of the six cells inside the table, the 
numbers in parentheses indicate the number of students who fell into 
that category. The ether number (not in parentheses) indicates an 
age 'score" for students in that cell which can be converted to a 
student's 9Ji a^e by consulting the "key" heneath the table. 

'or itj^'Xuiple, '.ne ■ 3vC) in :j)u upper left cc^ner means that 
J66 white it.iients c^MercJocl public «,chooi5. The 1'.48 indicates an 
average icje score for these students. A cell with less than 15 
respof 'J<"^V. W'j> left blaru. Using the key, you can see that the 
dveraje age for these white students going to public school was just 
under 19 years . 

u'sing the statistical technique of analysis of variance, we 
:ou^d tell how the independent variables (those outside the table) 
were associated with the dependent variable (the one inside the table). 
The extent of that association was labeled either "not significant/' 
a "nonsignificant trend," or a "significant" association. A "sig- 
nificant" finding is simply one not produced oy chance. (See footnote 
on page 2] in Chapter 3 for a more complete explanation.) 

Sigf'ificant associations and nonsignificant associations or 
trends, are shown along the vertical and horizontal margins of each 
tabic. The scores in the margins represent averages (or means) weighted 
by the number of respondents. They are weighted so a f^all number of 
respondents in one cell does not disproportionately affect tSe average, 
'^he scores shown in each of the margins indicate an average score for 
the dependent variable at various levels of the two dependent variables. 

For example, in Table 12 the number 2.48 at the top of the 
vertical margin indicates the age score for all Whites, and the number 
at the left side of the horizontal margin, 2,74, indicates an age score 
for all students in public schools. A comparison of the 2.48 age score 
with the other scores in the vertical margin shows Whites were the 
youngest of any ethnic group. A comparison of the 2.74 with the age 
score for prorpietary students shows the public students were slightly 
older. The narrative describes the strength of these and other associ- 
ations with probability or significant statements. 

Ae also wanted to know if the findings shown in the vertical 
margins were products of chance. To test for the differences between 
those averages ir the margins, we used a statistical technique called 
a t-test. We have aUo expressed the results of these tests between 
means as staterents of probability. For example, in Table 12 the 
difference between the ages of Whites and Blacks was significant (p<.005). 

Frcr. these data we can answer our question: ' Yes, there was ? 
slight difference in ace u^itween beginning public and proprietary 
sfjderts, tut it was- a nonsignif icar-"^ trc^d. The results rray have 
beer frndLCi^d ny c^arcv/ 
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TYPE OF SCHOOL BY LDUtATlONAL STAIUS AND ETHhlCITY 



Which kinds of students chose vhicii 'ic^ools? Edu- 
cational status was sigrif icantly relatec^ {p^ .018) to the type of 
school a student attended. Table 13 indicates thut dropouts and 
college graduates w<*rc i-cre 'i^cly to utUfc! r-rorrietary schools. 
The 49 prof^'ietary students who l-acl a bachelor's degree were not an 
advantaged jroup. Tifty-nine pcrcrnt were norcitizens, and 90 percent 
of those were frorr ethnic ^nnot^tius ^tt^.e ?0 such public students who 
were college graduates were mostly white citizens of the highest SES)* 
As the following tables s^ow, llc^v. stadcrtG, even though they gradu- 
ated fron- college, had low socioeroror ic status (Table 15), ego 
developrent (Table ]f)» earnings ;Tablr 17), and future salary ex- 
pectations (Table 24). firH'Jua'e^ .:onrral /vocational high school 
progra^^s wt-r^e just as likely to ^jC t.* public as proprietary schools, 
and graduates of ^ig^^ sO\o\^' ccilegc rrrpdratory orogrars were more 
likely to attor.d nublic schccls. 

Ethnicity also was significantly related (p'.OOl) to the type 
of school a student attended. Uhites were roro likely to attend 
public schools while Blacks werp right on the watershed, choosing 
public and proprietary schools equally. Students of other ethnicities 
were more likely to attend proprietary schools. The difference between 
the kind of school Blacks and students of other ethnicities chose 
was significant (p^^.Ol ) . 



♦See Appendix 2 for a discussion of the 5ES indf'. 
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TABLL 13 



RLGINNINr, STDDtNTS' SCHOOL ATTENDANCE EDUCATIONAL 
STATUS AND ETHNIC I TV 









Other 
E thnic 1 ties 


Weighted 
M«ans 




1 f) ^ 
1 ■ ' > »i 


1 50 
' (IH) 


1 55 
(33) 


1 .57 


Wujn School 
Cter\er,\ or 

VoCd t iof)j 1 

Proqran 


1 .47 

niR) 


1 .49 

(134) 


1 .61 
(128) 


1 .50 


Schcol-- 
Col legt» 
Prpf)ar<irury 


1 ,.10 


1 , 54 
(39^ 


i .ffi 
(6?) 


1 .46 


3acho'cr's or 


1.67 
(JO) 




1 .77 
(35) 


1 .71 




1.47 


1 .50 


1 .60 





vpy: ] = Public 

2 - Proprietary 



RELATIONSHIP OF TYPt CF ICHOOL TO MAIN SOUPa CF IfiFORMATIOf. ABCLT SCHC^L 

Studerts were asked what they ccnsldered the mcst irportant 
source of Inforratlor that helped ther> choose their current school. 
Results are -ihown *ablc 14 whk> M\|\at».". public school stu- 

dents relied rore ^ avily or high school teachers and coufiselnrs and 
parents anci peers for their Inforratlcr about school. Proprietary 
school students relied irore heavily cr unconventional sources such 
as television and the Yellow Pages for theirs. The effects were sta- 
tistically significant (p^.OOl). 



nrGlNNING STUnFNTS' MAIN SOi;RCf OF INFORMATION APmiT 
PRCSENT SCHOOL, BY TYPE OF PROGRAM 



Main Source of Infor-mation 


Publ ic 


Proprietary 


Parents, friends, and students 


66- 




( 377) 


(274) 


High school teachers and 






counseloi'S 


18 


13' 




(103) 


(76) 


Unconventional sources (^V, 






Vel^ow Paqes, newspapers. 






etc.) 


16 






(257) 


Total 


100- 


ion 



(x*«10C.ei. 2df) 



scci'.iccMvic ;y i:u A:;r\;L .^r.^. a.u ^yrr or school 

'r .''ri; viitf his *>^^ U^C'LOVif i a co'prsUc cf his rother and 
* ♦ i.... " • r , ^: ' is father ' ^ occupation. 

A$ a ;-:pfH.r'a; t'crc*, Mr fp-ncr .*'^::<f'ts ^orp educational 
^td-aS. *hQ,^. ^r. I'. r;j'-f schc(^* ;i rri^;. procjrars and thoscf with 

four-^car co\]v(ji Jc^jroeo hac ^^:.r i ^kd^ t' y (p .01) higher SES than 
studer.t, who rad c"^' iletcd crly clyrt >ears of school, dropped out 



r^f^.INM'.r. r;T :;MS' s^c lOLCONr.MIC STATUS BY EDUCATIONAL 
>TAT'", A%n TvPf or SCHOOL 



Status 


1-: 


ihlir 


f'roorietary 


Weighted 
Means 


Dropout 




.03 
(37) 


(51) 


2.09 


High Srhool — 
Genrral or 
Vocational 
Pro^rar 


1 


.OH 


2.14 
(304) 


2.06 


Hioh School 
Col lege 
Preparatory 


2 


.27 

(200) 


2.31 
(167) 


2.2Q 


Bachelor's or 
Graduate 
Degree 


2 


50 
(20) 


2.18 
(4'J) 


2.28 


We i )h ted Mean': 


7 


n 







*:ey: 1 ^ Low SES 

? - Medium SES 
] High SES 
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of fy\qh school, cr ^uns^eit u gereral or vocationd! pronr^rr. This 

♦ * ►a'ci^w-ori^i wf^t- v*' t'^i ^;ui > wuucn ^ » . Mv»^t t* ? , w« <l jT t • w 

dc^n In SiS ^or tho jroprirtarv student who Is a coTege ariduati 
(to ^.UO s^»o». . t^iry wrre r^ct necessarily r»-cr»' ^dvdntd^ipd than thrir 

etary students U: ''<a^» i hujher SfS, it was r^ct si^rificart. 



al tc^er V ;t 
de:.c»^dorce c 



toit ir^ w^^ic^ the SuLjec': cc^rletc^^ i» series at ^'''a*.* ' '* stubs '^^ci 
as tducat '.or- . . . or ^riat (}if'> re into trouble is. . . . See Ap- 
pend;* ? fc" a '"crf. detdil-i' Ji^^uU^^sic t^^'s -^e^'.^r arc • o: ' 
0^ sentence ccm 'etions. 

Ar'-in-^Af^er tt> were "ad'» >.i:r Fr^ i L. Stro^tttecK the d'' r c'>, tcr, 
an<j Stepher l. rarsel^ the LrM,ersit> of CMca'/ . :ccial Psychclogy 
Labcratorv 1-ert'i^^ arC scorr fr^.trccls ^or Vv * ;ieL >tudenrs 
arc: c;raduates. 

An earl:tr arjlyG:\ :'^JicdteC that educet'vcfl status and 
etnrMcity werr trot^ ^igni f kdr > asscciatec wit^ • :. (ic^eU^'-or^: 
"'^^cse with ri-r.pr rluca''''c^a' statv.. rad hi^^her l^'Vt^'i rgc Jevelop- 
--cnt statistKaTy ;i(jni*icart at tdC 1evtl (e/.cr-, t kr tho:»e with 
bacnelor's de'jrees). ^»^'tes ►ad t^e M^j^rst ego '« /(Is, ♦ollowed Ly 
Blacfcs jrj studerts ^rc/' .t^er (-tM-'citus, iC'Ca./,-. t'..t' irdependrnt 
variao]i.'> wore s ^'j^' ^kar t'y as:ocMtfd with e'jo :!--^^. Ic: ■ cr t, we 

Ccrtro'N'd' ^or etnric't/, cr spr^^iJ **'e effect' f ef^'"''''it> evenly 
across tct' kcej.e'^d^nt vd'MtJ^-'^ ^.i -f the ^e-.ult L^anyfd. They 



:rno' wi)^ assccvit^c f.'t''' ^''jo i oi ' er t 
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'<}r^H\l\C '^T' fjfMS' FW ITVEL BY EnnCATinNAL STATUS 
ANn TYPE OF SCHOOL 









Weighted 






f'rnnr iptarv 


Means 






L , J \ 


C . JD 




(37) 


(51) 




Hiah School-- 


2.74 


2.^.8 


2.66 


Gen*'rj) or 


(301 ) 


(304) 




VoC'it ion.)1 








Projr 








High School- 


2.95 


2.74 


2.84 


Col leqe 


(200) 


(167) 


Prepdratory 






Bachelor's or 


2.85 


2.53 


2.62 


Graduate 


(20) 


(49) 


Degree 








2.79 


2.60 








Key: 1 - 


Low (2, A) 






2 -- 


Medium low 








(^/3. 3) 






3 - 


Medium High 








(3/4) 






4 =: 


High (4*) 
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i ntt-rna 1 i:dt Irr o^' stan<:.^'-d frrjlish. '^e uso t'^^* ttr- '-f t.crnd^- 
i ? . 1 ♦ • r ■ [ , ■ » <^ < ♦ ^3 ' ■ * V. ■ * ^> ' * •* . • f ^ r ' ' ' J t 1 ( 
1 ■ > fid > : f V\. f»» ■! 1 1 S;0 . % .>f i , :i L> M " * ' * f , ..• V- \ : - 

3. ''v, i> " . ■ ■ • . 

Table '/ 'rt!^.ute> that educational stratus ^-us f icor,^!y 

associated witn ^raTar error scores >!r<.OCl). E^cerr. for a 'light 
nonslgnif Icart reversal with coll^^ge graduiites, a caltrrf erer'^ed 
for college preparatory high school graduates to ^ako tKc least nu^Ler 
of errors, followed by the general/vocational high schcol q»'iduates 
and, finally, tne dropouts who nade the n"ost errors. The results 
were also significant at each level cf educational status (t.-'.uOS). 
We scored the written protrxols for gra^ar errors ^he stt'l'-rt'^ 
native language if written In Spanish. Since 59 oercert proprietary 
students with RA degrees were roncitizers, rcrt of '^•pa'^ish cescert, 
thc^'r '^rdrr^r errors would probably rave beer hujhc scor^^d :n 
Trgl i sh, 

errors than public students, the results were not si^n^kart and 
ray have oec" produced by chance « 



TABLF 17 



BEGINNI'Jh STUDtNTS' r.RAMMAR ERRORS BY EDUCATIONAL 
STATUS AND TYPE OF SCHOOL 



till J afion.l1 . 




Proprietary 


Weighted 




3.:i 

( n\ 


3.47 
KM 

WW 


3,36 


VftTdl or 


(301) 


2.95 
(304) 


2.96 


Mi 'in School 
Col leqe 
P rfpjratory 


?.60 
(200) 


2.76 
(167) 


2.67 


Bac^^^ir's or 


2.60 
(20) 


2.73 
(49) 


2.68 






2.91 





>'ey : 1 ~ 0 Frrors 

? - ] error 

3 = 2 Errors 

4 ^ 3 Errors 



HOURS WORKED nP «L[^ fOk PAY Bv rCUCATIOtiAL STATUS AND TYP[ OF iCHOOL 



[ducatiordi -status was not assutldttd with huur*b ^Aif^ed, hut typf- 
of school was siynif icantly related (pv.OOl). ^ublk students worked 
r^ry rovxi ^>curs Ct?c^ wce^ *cr* P<4y t^a^^ tf^eir rroprietary ccur trrpar ts . 



TABLE IP 

>TAT'IS AND TYPr SCf^OOL 



Educational 
Status 


Puhl ic 


rroprietary 


I'piqhted 
Weans 


Dropout 


?.08 
(36) 


1 .67 
(46) 


LBS 


Htfjh School-- 
G<?neral or 
Vocational 
Program 


2.1b 
(293) 


1 .78 
(296) 


1.96 


High School-- 
Colleae 
Preparatory 


2.08 
(197) 


1.71 

(161) 


1.91 


Bachelor's or 
Graduate 
degree 


L.32 
(19) 


1 . j4 
(48) 


1 . 76 


WpiThted H»ans 


2.U. 


1.7? 





Kfv: 1^0 Hours 

2 - 1-20 Hours 
i - P1-40 Hours 
4 - 41 ♦ Hours 



'^ttKLY tARMNGS BY LUCATIONAi. LTATUL A%C lYPL OF SC^'OOL 



tducatlonal status v.a: not associated wl^h earnings either. 
Type of school and weekly earrirys were significantly related (p< GUl). 
f'rt ; ri»'tiJ»-> stucltnts eaf'U^a -j;.*' t^ar '^i- p.utlk s'.udonts (see 

Table 19). But, as shown earlier, prorrie^ary studtnt*, worked fewer 
hours each week for pa> . 



TABLF 19 



REGlNMNr, SDD^'IT:,' [APMNGS RY f nilCATIONAL STAfM^ 
AND TYPt Of 'Mmi 



t'iu( ational 
'.talus 


Publ ic 


Proprietary 


Weighted 
Means 


Drociout 


(.35) 


2.0 
(47) 


?, 10 


Mitjh School-- 
General or 
Vocational 
Proqran 


2.57 

(288) 


1 .99 
(293) 


2.28 


High School-- 
Col leqe 
Prpparatory 


2.56 
(191) 


1.97 
(159) 


2.29 


Bachelor's or 


2.83 

(IB) 


1 .64 
(47) 


1 .97 






1 .95 





Kf^y : 1 ^0 per week 

^ - S ; - ?5 per week 

3 S?6 " lb per week 

4 S^6 * per week 
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SELF-PERCLIVLD f^RCtALI L I" ^ OF f lMSMiNG ^C^^COL :^ t ^^MCITY AND TYPf 
OF SCHOOL 

Wc ds^ti! edL^ s^udrnt how confident he or '.hf felt about 

was positively associated (p . .001) with thi* c^oponoi nr varlafclr. 
<ihites felt "ost corfident and Blacks and studt-r ts of other t thnici- 
ties fel t less sure . 



Ethnic Group 


PuMif 


p!-p[ir iotary 


Weighted 
Means 


Whi te 


1 .44 


1 .24 


1 .34 




(.163) 






Black 


1 .61 


1.41 


1 .51 




(99) 


(^ 




Other Fthnici tips 


1 .43 


^ .^.4 


1.50 




(97) 


' 167) 




Wei'jhted Veans 


1 .46 


; . 





J ^ Not SO good 
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'.Lr-':^',.i*;tL -i.i ^^i :i.I'> '!f flM'.rl'.G i>CCL '3V LGC LfVEL AND TYPE 

5-.; crvr'c'f ( '-t wa«i -iIt [i.'.itivply =JS50c1«>te<3 with how COn- 
• • •■ ■ • ■ . 2) shcwi, those with 

. .;,-/< 'm- I • • siyri ^kantly (p'.OOl) nore Sure 

•' ■ • • .• if'i, i ." ■:)•,!• f . ' ^ t'irdir.^ vids consistent across all 



r-PikCf IV[D PROBABILITY Or FINISHING 
■''."^l , [GO LfVlL AND TYPE OF SCHOOL 







Prnnriptary 


1 Weighted 
1 Means 




1 .S8 




1 .55 




(67) 


(86) 






1 .45 


1 .47 


1 .46 




(130) 


(165) 






1 .49 


1 . ?C 


1 .38 




(?15) 


(?15) 




H i '.If- 


1 . 37 


1 .21 


1.31 




(15f ) 


(110) 




Total 


1 .46 


1 . 36 





Key: 1 - Excellent 

2 - Medium (50/50) 

3 = Not so qood 



ADEQUACY OF TRAINING BY LTHNICITY AND TYPE OF SCHOOL 



Title 22 shows etrn1c1t> was significantly relattd (p<..C01) 
to students' perceptions of adequacy of their training, with Blacks 

and students ^ror ot^cr ethricUie?, thr lodst satisfied and V.'hites 
the rost satisfied. 

Students who were beginning programs In public schools felt 
their training was as adequate as students beginning similar programs 
ir proprietary schools . 



TABLE 22 



BEGINNING STUDENTS' RATING OF ADEQUACY OF TRAINING 
BY ETHNICITY AND TYPE OF SCHOOL 



Ethnic Group 


Public 


Proprietary 


Weiqhted 
Means 


White 


2.0 


1 .91 


1.96 




( 364) 


(300) 




Black 


2.33 


2.18 


2.26 




(96) 


(93) 




Other [thnic i nies 


2.14 


2.36 


2.27 




(95) 


(160) 




Total 


2.08 


2.08 





Key: 1 - Extrenely adequate 

2 = Very adequate 

3 ^ Adequate 

4 ^ Inadequate 
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LiriTlrU LLUCATIt;N;.L LXPlCTATIOt^S BY LTHMCITY ANC TYPt OF SChCOL 

Lven d^'ier cortrolllng for oducationdl status, ethnic i ty was 
significantly associated with educational expectations (d'-.OOI). 

r.lacK^ hjd the ^ Vjhcct cducetional t:xf-ectations , students of other 
ethnicities riext, anc Whites the lowest. 

The rost interesting finding was that both public and proprietary 
students had 'de^tical educational exrectatior*: , 



TABU 23 



BEGINNING STUDENTS* [DiiCATIONAL EXPECTATIONS BY ETHNlCITY 

AND TYPE OF SCHOOL 



Ethnic Group 


Publ ic 


Propn»*Try 


Weighted 
Means 


Wh i te 


1 .61 


1.60 


1 .60 




( 342) 


(294) 




Black 


1 .98 


1 .88 


1 .93 




(92) 


(93) 




Other Ethnici ties 


1 .88 


1 .86 


1 .87 




(94) 


(157) 




Total 


1 .72 


1.72 





Key: 1 ' 2-3 years of coUege-- 

less than Bachelor's degree 

2 = Bachelor's degree 

3 - Graduate degree 
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SALARY EXPECTATIONS 3-5 YEARS AFTER GRADUATION BY EDUCATIONAL STATUS 
AND TYPE OF SCHOOLS 



There was a nonsignificant trend for those with higher edu- 
cational statuses to have higher salary expectations, particularly 
among "he public students. Yet. 48 proprietary students who already 
held bachelor's degrees had the lowest salary expectations of all. 

However, as Table ?4 shows, proprietary and public students 
expected to earn about the sarre salaries three to five years after 
graduation. 

TABLE 24 



BEGINNING STUDENTS* SALARY EXPECTATIONS 3-S YEARS AFTER 
GRADUATION, BY EDUCATIONAL STATUS AND TYPE OF :CMOOL 



Educational 
Status 


Publ ic 


Proprietary 


Weighted 
Means 


Dropout 


2.68 
(37) 


2.82 
(49) 


2.76 


High School -- 
General or 
Vocational 
Program 


3.05 


?.95 
(30?) 


3.0C 


High School- 
College 
Preparatory 


3.03 
(199) 


3.03 
(16^) 


3.03 


Bachelor's or 
Graduate 
Degree 


;.45 
(?0) 


2.67 
(48) 


?.9I 


Weighted Means 


3.03 


2.93 





k-py 1 "u to S7.nm 

? i7,oii - >l'),rno 

s Sli.Ot)' - $13.00') 



2. Upon Graduation * 



What changes took wlace arong these students as they proceed 
through school and ultiratfl> vrcv^r^t t*>"» stives for Graduation and 

ertry Int.; t^c 1a^cr rar^Pt" ''t'';^/; ^h#» *tu^ly was not deslgntfd to 
answer thi> c;uest:or deMntivciy, we can a* least rake 5,ore hypotheses 
after corparlrg the bo^;1rr?nc; ^r.d graduating studrnts on three di- 
•^e^sic^s. We corparfj t>^c distribution students by occupational 
prcQra-^. educational status, ard cthriclty and found very little 
change d^r:s5 tMs surface, and that was statistically not significant. 
(See ^dblr :5.) 

TABLC 25 



DISTRIBUTION OF BEGINNING STUDFNTS BY OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAM, 
EDUCATIONAl STATUS AND ETHNICITY 
(In percents) 



*^eg inning 


Graduating 


Is t^^cRang^ 

significant? 


OCCIJPATIC'.AL PROGPAM 

Ac- OL"'*:ing i 
E^.•c"'o^^c Data f rryjss 18 
Hc^ta) Assisting 17 
f I^*ct»^or Tecnn^:ian 12 
S^crp.inal 23 
Cosmetology 14 


15 
15 
18 
13 
25 
12 


NO 


EDUCATION' I. STATUS 

Drnpou* 8 
Hi jh jcTiOo) --Cienfv' 

or Vocationdl Prjgra^^ 51 
i School - -Col lor^e 
^repar-atory 36 
Ea^, helor's or Graduate 
/"eiree S 


8 

52 
33 
6 


NO 


f'^'MC ITY 


60 
17 

2? 


NO 
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Any changes ^' saw underrtcalh this surface were likely duo to 
either actual charges In stuJcnts* c^d^acte^1st1cs cr attrition. Kor 
e;iarp1e, our finding that graduating students were older than beginning 
students and that the public students werr significantly older than 

the prorrietary ((. .04) rore likely vtcrr^,^ frcr the rassing of tini€ 
(with public students staying in school 1 ni,rr) than attrition ot 
younger student^ . 



ATTENDANCE BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 

Table 26 shows that students with fewer resources persisted 
better In proprietary scfH)ols. An analysis of variance showed edu- 
cational stiius (p'.02) and ethnicity {p. 01) still significantly 
associated with students* attendance patterns at graduation. 



TABLE 26 



PUBLIC/PROP;UETARY ATTENDANCE BY EDUCATIONAL STATUS 
rOR BEGINNING AND GRADUATING STUDENTS 



Educationtl 
Status 


Beginning 


Graduating 


Is the change 
signi f icant? 


Dropouts 


1 .57 
(86) 


1 .70 

(96) 


Yes* 


High School-- 
G«nera1 or 
Vocational 
Program 


1 .50 
(600) 


1.52 
(584) 


No 


High School-- 
CoHege 
Preparatory 


(364) 


1 .45 
(417) 


No 


Bachelor's or 

'irdduate Degree 


1 .71 

(e5) 


1 .47 

(61) 


Yes* 


•;.<.02S 




k'py : 1 

O 
L 


Public 
Proprietary 



t 



There n«s « pit tern at graduation for more dropouts arid 
graduates cf the low-status high school general or vocational programs 
to corplete proprietary school programs, but that group holding 
bachelor's di»grees seered tc fall by the wayside. Cn the ether hand, 

the *itudents of higher educdtlcfid* statu'; persisted better in the 
public schools* 

Attendance by ethnic groups also supported tne thesis that less 
advant»ge1 students perslstlrg tetter In proprietary schools. Table 
27 shows there was no change for Whites who favored public schools 
both upon entering the programs aid upon graduation. But Blacks and 
students from other ethnicities were rcre strongly represented In the 
proprietaries at graduation. While the trend for each minority ethnic 
group to favor proprietary schculs was not strong enough to be sta* 
stlsticjlly significant at entrance, the difference between Whites 
a-td the two ethr'c m1r.ority groups became significant at graduation 
(p<.01} with tnt ethnic minorities favoring proprietary schools. 



TABLE 27 



fmiC/PROPRIETARY ATTENUANCE BY ETHNICITY FOR 
BEGINNING AND GRADUATING STUDENTS 



Ethnic Group 


jseginning 


Graduating 


Is the change 

significant? 


Whi te 


1 .47 

(666) 


1.47 
(B04) 


No 


Bidck 


1 .50 
(195) 


1 .57 
(196) 


Ko 


Other Fthnicities 


1 .62 
(258) 


1 .68 
(128) 


No 



SCey: 1 Public 

2 = Proprietary 
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SOCIOCCOWIC STATUS 

Doth public «nd propricury schools lost their highost SES 

St'idepts he'crp ^raduat^o'^. Tablr 15 shov/cd high SES and high edu- 

Cditional status were '•ssoc laltd . 'nosj.' sti-donts ray have left school 
«*rly for effclp/"ent cr transfer to four-year col leges, 



TABLE 28 



SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS BY TYPE OF SCHOOL FOR BEGINNING AND 
GRAWATlNr, STIIOENTS 



Type of School 



ppg.nninq Graduating 



Is the chango 
siqni f leant? 



Publ ic 



2.11 



2.02 



Yes* 



(55fi) 



(588) 



Proprietary 



2.19 



1.97 



Yes *• 



(S71) 



(627) 



♦p<.05 
♦•p< .005 



1 ^ Low SFS 

2 Mediiif" SES 

3 - High SES 
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TOO CEVLLOrMtM 

Li-'cause r<ju dovf^lc^-rer t is a stable neisurc (Locvfrgtr. 1970) 

arc! ret c'.arrjr ;ujcMy cvr*" a rcrscr»*s Iffrtire, we assiwred 

'*y. C'^^ffT^f , ^»:v.te^ t^o t; ...r ^tuctrr sanpU btnjdn and finished 

As Tdtlc snovirs, tnero was virtually no change in public 
stijdents* egc devrlujr ont. Prcprieta'- ' students were a different 
stcr^. Thoy derorstra t*»^ a clear inert, In ego level, and that 
ch^rcje ^cll pverly dcross different educational statuses. 

This ^i'^df'^: ^ungests that, although proprietaries recruit 
students with Icwe" ie^M*. of c;,c diveloprcrt, the students with the 
lowest e,jo levels whc b?nave ir ar irpulsivc. defensive manner do 
rot corpse te their .''oyr-ars. "hey ray eagerly respond to proprietary 
sci^ooU* a^Jvertisir; .^hlch often stresses "This is your chance-of-a- 
li^etif^e and Do it new! , only to find they don't have the motivation 
needed to ccrplnte the course. 



TABLE 29 

:G0 level f^V TYP[ SfMOC FOR BEGINNING AND GRADUATING 



Typp of "^C^OOl 




^iraduatinq 


Is the chanye 
siqni ficant? 




2.79 


2.77 


No 




(S58) 


(602) 




Propr ittary 


2.60 


2.7P 


Yes* 




(571) 


(638) 





•P' ,005 Key: 1 » Low (2,^:.) 

2 " h'edlum low 

3 = Medium high 

(3/4) 

4 » High (4*) 
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Public schools c1*1ir t^ey ire 'tducitlnq for life," so U 
was r-ot surrrUInn to find th.-t <;tud^nts wUh poor verbal skills 

3C shows nc slr^lar changt for proprietary schools. 

Although there was "ot ^ sig^ilf lr-fir.( difference between their 
(}r4m^r error scores when they began training, the public students 
had irrproved significantly (d*^.031) by graduation and the proprietary 
students lagqed behind. 



TABir 3C 

aaAMMAR ERROR SCORES BY TYPE OF • CMOOL t nR 
BEGINNING AND GRADUATING STUDENTS 









Is thf change 


■'yoe of ic^iool 


Beqinninq 


Gradudtinq 


siqnif icdnt? 






2.63 






(55ft) 


(596) 






2.9] 




No 




(571) 


(613) 





*p < .005 Key: 1 =^ 0 Errors 

2 - 1 Error 

? ■■■ ? Error*; 

4=3 Errors 



WEEKLY LARNIf.GS khllL If. bC»;OOL 



Earnings and hours per wek wcr^ed for piy operated the $«r>c 
way, so we havi prf',orttd only hours per week. At graduation, both 
<jrcj;". wi-ro >.cr; if.<; s i ;r,i f uat ll/ ;p- .OOS) ■ore thm when they begafi 
their prcgrars. 



TAat 31 



HCHJRS PER WEEK WORKED FOR PAY BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 
AND BEGINNING AND GRADUATING STUDENTS 







1 Is the change 


Ty^iff of School 


Beginning 


Graduating 


j significant? 


Public 


2.12 


2.41 


Yes* 




(545) 


(599) 




Proprietary 


1 .7i! 


1 .95 


Yes* 


(554) 


(626) 





•p< .005 Key: 1 = 0 Hours 

2 - 1-20 Hours 

3 = 21-40 Hours 

4 = 4U Hours 



At qr.^duatlon, the (ubiic student wis still working and 
Mrninq more. Th# cHingtp^ w^rp rvpnty d1«trihuti»d «crn%n f^ucitlontl 
Status and .ethnicity except for dropouts in public prograns. Their 
working hours dropped slonUlcantly botwern ent.'y and graduation, as 

This ^Irdinq sugijfbls •hat cither thp cublic d^opo-* was forced 
to work less *.c '^rish schjo' c that the harder '^orMnfj (^d'*c Jropout 
left befort completing the proc*an. After corf.arirc this fin^ir^ to the 
findings cr. pa;p S2 w^kh showjj public dropouts persisted r,pttor in 
prcrrietary schools, wr surriic-: this student d'-oroed out : iblic 
trai'^-ing before f-'rls^'ng rath^ar than decreased his workload. 
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Mn*'Rs PPR WfEK UO^^: ) HR PAY Bt PUBLIC ANC PROPRILTARY 



ORO^^O^ITS AS 


'^h .;\..:ng anh graouatit. 










Is t^O ^' 


Type of School 




firdduatinr; 


sinrn i i ir^' 


Public 




1.7^- 

'J?) 




Proorietary 




1 . 74 

(6M 


No 






3 


1 ^ Mo. ir% 
■ ?] ' V] Hours 



4 - 41* Hour. 



A9£qu4CY or TRAINING 



Kh'.lc the propr1et*rv sUdentj' ffv«1u«t1on of thfir trtinino 
<lropp#<l signlficinjy (p<.025) between the tire they entered *nd 

graduated ^rcr, their pro'jrari. U was still not significantly dif- 
ferent frori the public students' evaluation which remained constant. 



TABLE 33 



ADfOllACy OF rWAINING BY TYPE OF SCHOOL FOR RFGINNING 
AND IRAWiATIfir. STUDENTS 



Type of School 


Beqinn inq 


Graduatlnq 


ts the chanqe 

significant? 


Public 


2. OR 


2.08 


No 




(596) 


(5«»M 




Proor^et^ry 




?. 19 


Yes* 




( 553) 


(631) 





^n<.Q?5 Key; 1 • Extremely adequate 

2 - Very adequate 

3 « Adequate 

4 « Inadequate 



LirCTIW ICUCATIONAL tXPI CTATIOfiS 



Cur study did rot confirr that public schools w*re cooHny 
out' studrrts whose educational aspirations were hlqher than their 
ability. As T«itle 34 shows, the puMic students' e)ir<^ctaticns shifted 
upward s11q^t1y frcn the tire they cntertd their pro<jrars to the 
tire they graduated. Cn the other hard, proprietary students* ex- 
pectations declined significantly \p<,005). 



TABLE. 34 



LirtTIMf rOtlCATIONAL CX^ECTATIONS BY TVPE OF SCHOOL AND 
Btr.lNNlMr, AMD GRADUATlSr, STifOfMTS 





Bpo innim 




Is the chanfjf 
s loni f icant? 


P,,ht ir 


1.7? 




No 




(528) 


^S76) 




f rnti'-ietarv 


1 . 7? 


1.S7 






'S44) 


's7r 





♦dv' .OO^ vcy: 1 « 2-3 years of college-- 

less \han Bachelor's degree 

2 = Bachel J • ' s deor^e 

3 ^ Graduate dcoree 
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SALARY txnCTATlWiS 3-5 YtARS AFTtR GRAOUATlOfi 



As shown In Tabic 2i or pige 50 t both b€9lnn1ng public «nd 
proprietary studcrits had hlQn salary expectations with no significant 
tf 1 f ferrrce bplweer thrr. ?o**rvrr, as TaMr 3C shows, both pybHc and 
proprietary students' expectations dropped, bwt the proprietary stu- 
dents* expectations droppec* rore--to the point where there was a 
slonlflcant difference (p<..02) between them at graduation. 

But public students were working more hou^s per week and 
earning rrcre 1r> salaries than the proprietary students. Gurin (1970) 
and others havr shown future expectations depend partly or a person's 
current conditions, so students' salari^ expectations should be related 
to current earnings. Weekly earnings and salary expectations thrfe to five 
years after graduation were roderately correlated (r«.29, p^.OOl). 
Ir testing the relationship between type of school and salary expecta- 
tions, we controlled for current earnings and the difference washed out. 



TABLE 35 

SALARY imCTMinnS 3-5 YEARS AFTER GRADUATION BY PIlPLlC 
AMD PROPRIFTARY FOR BE^iINNIW AMD GRADUATING STUDENTS 



"iVf- nf School 




Graduatina 


Is thp chanof* 
s iqni f icant? 




3.03 


?.42 


Yes* 






(546) 








?.?4 


Yes* 




(S59) 


(5b3) 










Up to S7,00C 



7 = S7,001 - SIO.OC^' 

:t - sio.col - sn.coc 

•1 r _! , jOC^ 
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A f^ijor Irdkalcr of effectiveness wds how well the graduates 

cf these cccwpatfcral ^M-ogrars did orce they graduatfd iiiccessfully. 
AUhowgh proprietary school progrars were, on the average, half as 
long, and their teachers were paid less and worked f^re, and they 
taught students who ^ad fewer rosourcos thar [ubllt stucients, both 
teachers and students scett.ed to expect about the sane occupational 
Success for graduates whether they were in r^blic or proprietary schools. 

Our r,ext ci.aptcr describes our findings on testing the hypo- 
theses set forth for graduates. 
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CHAPTER 5 

PUBLIC AflD PROPRIETARY GRADUATES' EXPERIENCES 



In this chapter we report on the results of interviews 
with 2,J?70 graduates of public and proprietary programs. We analyzed 
the data to test our central hypothesis: 

Afte? controlling for differences in students' 
backgrounds and abilities, graduates of proprietary 
schools will experience greater success in the 
labor narket than graduates of cofnparable public 
programs . 



We chose a variety of occupations for study. Three were 
classified by the U.S. Census as professional, one as clerical, and 
the other two as service occupations. One occupation was all-male, 
two all-fenale, and three mixed. The earnings for each occupation 
differed considerably and. within each occupation, graduates' back- 
ground characteristics affected earnings and jot> progression. For 
example, ir five occupations, older people earned more, but in the 
sixth that trend reversed itself, so we have analyzed each occupation 
separately. 

We analyzed all six occupations along two major 11nes--the 
respondents' occupational life and their personal growth and atti- 
tudes—to test our central hypothesis. We also Investigated whether 
differences in schools (how much teachers were paid, how nany 
hours they worked, etc.) were related to graduates' success. Finally, 
we analyzed the costs to the graduates of each kind of training. 

Careers , we began each occupational analysis by asking how 
public and proprietary graduates differed within each occupation 
and If those differences were related to the kinds of jobs respondents 
got after graduation. To set up a standard for jobs the respondents 
reported havinn, we placed each graduate's first job on a grid such 
as the following chart. 
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BESI COPY fiVMLCll 

U. S. Census OccupaM ^^i lUssIf 1c*t1or by Occup.it ^j^a' Mestlgc 



•ft,** »*f 



■ f • -t 



m; Mi 



• IK til 



I' ' 



^1 Ml 



ii.j 



i-i ..1. 



iS H n ** *\ VI M »v 



r«ch enp'oyecJ grarluate 'jive a description o* his or her 
f irst and subsequent jobs, which the irterv1e*<er rcrorOtc'. ^hose 
descriptions were later ceded Into a standard t>;ree-cvjr, ' .S. Census 
Occupational Code. The cede ranged frur 001 (accountant) to 9r.3 
{household laundress). Census classificatlor i^^pllerl a hierar^chy, 
but to make tnat hierarcty exrHcit, we aUc assignee' ua-^h job cf 
each respondent a prestige score" created by ^orsl, ^iegel, and 
Hodge at NOPC (scr Charte?* 2). >ie then grouped respordcnt', wit^. 
slirllar jobs toqether on the rr1<1 ^or the analyst. 

We beyar the analysis with gra^uatfs' fir^l job o^ter gradu- 
ation, paying particular a^.tertior to their oarn^o''' rrr lor . 
Nex*:, we analyzed thp occupat^nra! exrer-:*^^ v of tho'j* r.^- changed 
job*- and fo'lcwed that wUf- uf. -^ralysls * r^',rcnf!i-nr ' current 
jobs (which -ay or ^aw ^nt havf^ beer rht, ^iru ,^cb; . rmaHy. we 
i'.sessed t^r incioorcr ar-.! Itrgth o< ^rerr 'oyrcr t . 



:CnCep*l^^ ^ ' ; , , - - r 

' I 'i / ' * * ^ ; C 1 ** V < • ^ ^ 1 " < ' ^ ^ ^ * 
1- ' C ' r ^ t» ; » ' ; . . V t » * ri • 



t - , *■ * 4 . r {4 r * J ) r r f - * ; ' » 
^ r ; ' . ;»'»*-' 
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To (feterrlrir cttUudtSt we assure* lhat rt^fff-renccs In 
cccuratlvTr 1 i ^rforr^in: ^u)ii be reflected If ejirfctatlnns and 
satUfac t r . #»r #na1y;r(; what the ri spcr^4er,ts expected to earn 

cincJ ^cv.' '» 0(i'j-'»t» thi»v fi.U their tra^nlrn inas, 

A ^ersin's rarrir'js ard the actual work done weigh heavily 
in cverdH jot f i tisf acticr > aUhcucjh therr is r.o cli?ar relationship 
between satisfaction ^nd job perforriancc (^^oblnscn, et a1., 1969). 
We selrctcd the Noll ard Eridburn (196t) work -satisfaction 1nde)« 
that addres^.es both co<^ronents of jet sdtisfact1on--earnings and 
jcr) center?. The scilc consists of three Iters that can te answered 
*\crv satisfied/ somewhat satisfied/* "sc^ewhat dissatisfied/ and 
•'very dlstatUf led. The Iters are; 

», Mew satisfied are yoi with your earnings on your current job? 

2. Mew satK#f1cd are you with the kind of work you do? 

"Tikuv^ fver/thlr.g l.ito consideration, how do you feel about 
y^-r wor^ (tusiress) as a whole? 

a%krd t^r!;c questions of all respondents who reported 
workin-j cr jarl tire withir each occupation. We also searched 

fcr ir5tU-*M;ral c^MT ic 'cr 1 sM cs assocldlcd with occupational per- 
for arct, d^rr L. ;h Ihis if fcr itior was peripheral to testing our 
hytothesin, Ir stud,lrf; IrstUwtions, we had tc divide the school 
sa-^olo ty rcr^;,iMr? ard, aqair, by type of school, which meant we 
scri:tirr% lUtlf rf^ri^^tior in the school sarple. Finally, we 
draly/C'c: the cs»s cf ;-t'ic ard rrcprletary training to the graduate, 

t.4«Cu i't' *J i '..tu;v^Wv; fvr-uU arc! dSSarrtlcrj; 

1. ^cter ti'il i.Krirvjs " UiUj^ E a rn t ncj', nhile Ir. School - Foregone 
i arr i r js 

^ :rr; .' f^ : ♦••f ir :' [ ' Prograr Chdr^^rs to the Student = Total 

f lar'Mr;*. u'^adjustoc! wteHy earrings on first full- 

ti'^e job a^ter graduation less 10 which 
rrt resents an arbitrary value added by the 
^fA^riff; tires weeks in school] 

jjrMfVjV ^'-'S' If („rro» " ^ra'* ju^* tc(! wpeHy carnir.gs while in 

sc^co* tirj-^s weeks in school] 



r: ;» J' ^^-jf;!-'. ^r*^l c^arc;e^ t/y tht sc^ccl to the student"* 



iMlySls ird Mhtther those differences wert iSfoc1«ted with tht qr§6u* 
itts' firn1n$s. For exirp1e» whrri* we found thit putllc qriduites 
wtrt older thir proprleUry gridiiites and earned noro, we "controlled" 
for tht difference in age to niniriie the effect of the preexisting 
conditions. Another exarrle: If two people had slrrlliir jobs, but 
one had been on the job twic? as lon^i the latter was likely to earn 
wore. To correct for this effect, we controlled for job tenure which 
equalized the effect across the groups. Another way we controlled for 
differences was by grouping respondents according to those differences. 
For exarp1*», 1r rest cases, Whites earned more than other ethnicities 
in comparable jcbs. Where there was a significant "ethnic** effect, 
we have displayed the groups separately. Wor^n always earned less 
than nen on ccrparabic jobs, so wc have displayed their earnings 
separacely. Finally, whenever wt talk about earnings, we controlled 
for "region' to correct for any regional differences In salary and 
cost-of-1 1 vlrg. 

We used an ana1ys1« of variance routine that Is based on the 
general linear hypothesis. For a detailed discussion of this procedure, 
see Bock (1973). Also, see Chapter 4 for a guide to Interpreting the 
results. 

Occasionally, we reftrre6 to an "interaction" effect. This 
neans that the Independent variables were not associated with the 
dependent variable In the sare way. For example, if we ina]yze<i first 
weekly earnings by type of school and ethnic background, we might 
find that Whites who went to public schools had sl^^^l^ icdntly higher 
earnings than Whites who went to proprietary schools. Our anilysis 
of variance routine would prln^ :hat out and wc would report it as 
an "Interaction* between ethMc background and ty^.e of school on 
earnings . 
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t . Accounting Graduates' [xpcrlenccs after School 



A, SIIMHARY 

Our hypothesis Mas not conflrrred or accounting graduates. 
Although proprietary graduates got accounting or related Jobs sig- 
nificantly (p<.001) more often, only two out of ten proprietary and 
one out of ten public graduates ^of accounting or related jobs. 

Thff data also sho^d that: 

• Proprietary graduates got Jobs as accountants significantly 
riore often than public graduates, but In the long run, the 
public graduates earned a little more (In spite of having more 
worer and ethnic irlnorltles wN) depressed earnings of the sample) 
but the difference was not significant, 

- Public graduates got their first Jobs faster than proprietary 

graduates. 

- On the first job, the Initial earnings between public and 
proprietary graduates were not significantly different. Pro- 
prietary graduates tended to earn a little more, mostly because 
they were placed In sorewhat better jobs and their sample hid 
fewer ethnic niroritles and women who earned less. 

- Public graduates earned significantly {p<.00€) nore at the end 
cf their first jobs and get significantly (p<001) more pro- 
noticns than proprietary graduate* 

- Public graduates were significantly more satisfied wi^.h their 
earrings and their jobs, although taking everything together 
(overall satisfaction), the difference was not significant. 

- Public graduates were s igr i f icartly (pv,.05) r^ore iatisfiod 
wiv- t-eir earni-qs and thp^:r vjhs. They rated their training 
a: sigri^Kdntly -^.013) rore adequate than the proprietary 
^.rjj^dtp^. . Alr' st a third cf the proprietary graduates would 
rc*^ ;c ^dc> fc \r^' sare 'ichool corrared wit^. 12 percent of the 

. 'y-' V( :^r-: r- f'^ry -.radud^es rated t^elr ':ra^rir(j -owf-r 

vro^ -r^ rr^*'. Hf-r wf'^f higher thar t^e va^ue 
"r. 'rjvir;;. ^^^^^^f- ♦ho r^^MC sc^ools wer^ t a ^ - T C'C r ted , 
**' ^* ' .'^'^ V tr^. %\^^riT^ w^S ^^r 'f><;^ d^d ':re CO«:tS 
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job criangers i^irt i»hitc r«Us wno hic to ;rc;>rii Ur^ schools 

4rd were worMrg as clerks and accountants. They char/ieci jobs 
to Increase ^hnr rarrings, although none of *.hr proprKtjry 
clerks vor Ir.v pwi':HL Jot? chdnqers) aclvdrcrv! ir.to acccunti* ' 
jobs. 

ProprleUry f,rddujtcr qairrc: slrjrlf 1c^rr^/ 'n^.mf) rwre parnlnqs 
ffcr chaf^jM-'j .;cL< t»'ar lutlic rraduat^'s. 

Public and r^'CT'*^ e^ary graduates' first earrings on thc^r current 
jots were sirllar, even though public graduates were not placed 
as accountants as often as proprietary graduates, and even though 

ethnic n-lncrltirs ard worcn were r^pr 'svr\ff*<^, frore heavily ir 
the puM ic sar plr . 

Final earnings wrre rot significantly different, although public 
graduates earred a little rore. The reascr for the significant 
difference between public and proprietary graduates' final 
earnings or the first job. but not on the current job, lay with 
the third of the proprietary sanple that changed jobs. Their 
roves increased their earnings and decreased the gap. 

There was no difference b€tween the ego levels of the public and 
proprietary graduates ;nd we corcluded no "^ajor difference existed 
between the two ir personal growth. Graduates of public schools 
refurrfd to s^hoc^ arc? read rore school- ard work-related books, 
^cst of those v*err -^ales ir lcw-:tatus, unrelated jobs which 
indicates they were stHl tryirg to tetter t^et selvc* through 
rore schco' 1 n-^j . 

There werv nc ^Kjr^^ficant differorLi*s between public and pro- 
prietary ^rads^ate*/ edi^^ational or ftifure s.^lary expec ta t u^rs . 

Nc^e t^e i r-st 1 • ona I c^^arac ^^-r i <^*.i(. \ m '■,tud^od wt»rf. 'T'latei' 
to public -jraci^at^s* perfr;i— arce iS*ter . row*:v**r, jrf- 

P r i 0 1 a y J r 5 d . i * » « nr a r ed ^ r : ♦ c r ' i r t j f hs d qo f ^e 

tC "iddle-si ;'^Co]% wiV' rfMd-ivtiy r!r*f-r ^r^c^'i:r'. ^rc ^^dd 
'i'j^t teachir; '.ad;. /ihiW- t^*- ^ . ^Cl i j t i /.ith U^d.Jf-r^' pay 
wd*; 1 '!*'tle ' I'*;':, '.nr *'V'de'H:* ^^..-yrf * ' f.'.»t -^cm suc^s^fi^j 
stwl^^r^s .fP' ^ ^ 'rr'? ii^orr* ':f^ai^e''S y#rrf ;aH "xrf, 

to t^e ::u^liL .r>^uate wore ^.cr \ ' lerar I y i^sn abr^ut t^^ct'i 
t^o ( ret r •ota^' » ^riJ^a*e's. ^^*' uro^jra'"* rter*- '^or*^ jrf«:r'.e so 
^'^c; rie*ar; ^:ic rc* rav*:^ -u.'^ ^I'lre tire to wcrk 

rub'k a'^d ircrrM'^jr/ ^ .r-oc's ir v,r..t* ',*:ud»'nt ''^^d to 
;^dy--ar a.erajc •or i^t- ;ublv: ;fMdu.itr- <ird $29^: tor 

"'9 ; ^' c t^^ / ^:ra':..atc. pcH^^«^'d ru^ in Chat ter : ♦hat 
.•.0^ t \ * r ^ »; r- ^ ; • 1 ' 5 ' ^. ' r r rcf r i e ".d r y ^ vr. 1 % wf: rr ha ^ f 

#r ^ ► ♦ ' ' * ' ' , ' ^ * * ^ *'jd* r ' ^ t ♦ t ' ^ * ' ' ^^"C 

^ r ; r ' ♦ .4 » , ■ ' ^ f • • r » \v ; i I » • I a r " ' " ♦ ; . '. ' ' . % * . 



B. OfTAIUD ANALYSIS Of flCCnUNTINC GRADUATES 

Tc get our d«ta on public and proprietary graduates In ac- 
counting, we surveyed proqrar.s that trained only accountants {U,S, 

Census Todr 001, fiOPC ^rv\\i^;i Cortr S^). Wc specif kally excluded 
programs that t/alned for other occupations such as bookkeeping^ pay- 
roll clerk, office rrachlne operator, etc. 

Table 36 shows that frcr the original sample (all graduates 
that appeared to fit our description of program and graduation dates 
of school years 1970-71. 1972-73). eleven percent of the public and 
eight percent of the proprietary graduates wrc deleted because, on 
closer inspection, they fell outside our pararreters or they were out 
of the country. 
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Of tre net sar^l*', \OPC cor'pleted interviews with 92 percent 
^■)^ putli: c^radi.^ ^ jhu :^ percent the prcprictarlei. (Soc . 
-: k**^'C'x ] ^.r d di '»'j.ss":.- of NOPC's field rethods.) 

Tr^r^y-vi^rt. 'vr jr^, thf' ^^973 prcprirtary graduatir'j class 

Of 'y ar-^.t .1 i cr^f'", M ». . ' Mrt- sa*'"r!^' ^r-jjuates wf contacted 
m'-' '^c^'^Jr' ">71 a- ' ' .'-'Vi ./i*.ps j . "^wc farters could 

<■ • ■ * 1 * ' ' *^ ^ ' ; : J r " ^ f r ^ - r t .1 * ^ r f= Q ^ t^ ^ 1 ^ f' MX ' * * 1 f' ^ i ^ 
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saf^rle, Ir^ctudcd earlier graduating classes^ ^uU net have 

the sa^e proportion of rlrorlty students 4% later classes. Second, 
ethnic rincrltles move frequently for financial or other reasons, $c 
wt couldn't locate rany of then. Table 37 shows the labor market 

attivU) the accourtl^-.g gfdduatr;. 



TABLE 37 



DISTRIBUTION OF ACCOUNTING GRADUATES BY LABOR HARKET ACTIVITY 

AND TYPE or SCHOOL 



Distribution 


1 Public 


1 Proprietary 


Unemployed- - 
rpver had a 
f.jll-tirne job 


36 


18 


Working part-tire 


4 


2 


Working full- tine 


102 


116 


Total* 


142 


136 



•These do not total 295 because 17 cases whose jobs 
fell outside the major categories were c^leted frc*n the 
analy!' is. 



We dr,Lye6 the first job of all 2^8 graduate: who reported 
having been employed on the grid and grouped the jobs as follows- 

1) Male^ whose Tirft job was subclerical and below the NORC 
prestige rating of 39 fell into tho first category. We considered 

a job that fell ^nto this category unrelated to training for -accounting 
and. therefore, gave it the lowest rarlrirg, 

2) Ferale clerks whose jobs had NOPC prestige ratings of 22 to 
50 ^C'l into the second category. The earnings of this group were 
often L."lcw earrings of Group 1 clue to sv^ differences (v/orer earneo 
less! ^cite cf a highe- place in the cccup. t i era 1 hierarchy. 
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3; M3!e', flf.t j(b war; clerical w1t^ ^CPC prestige 

fdtingj^ of 23 to fell irto the third category. We placed the?r. 
ahead nf ferale citrk^j because :heir earnings were higher (fren earn 

4; Na'es ^hoic f^rst job was In a:coun:ln<j, or in the pro- 
fessional. ranaQOMai, or sales categories, with an NCRC prestige 
rating up to 7:, fel ■ into the fourth category. Only three fenales 
were in this top group and they were deleted fro*^ the analysis. Table 
38 shows the distribution of graduates in these first job categories. 



TABLf: 38 



[^im\ru)\ OF ACCOUNTING G- ;dijAtes by first job after graduation 

(in percent^) 



Males in un- 
related Jobs 


Fe^^ale 
c lerks 


Male 

clerks 


Males in accounting 
or related jobs 


1 


2 1 3 1 


la 


30 

(66) 


36 

(79) 


16 

(34) 



a te ' s rst wee^^ 1 v 



we tested new this breakdown related to a gradu- 
carnirjs or, his first job, controlling for job 



'cn. The results arc shown in Table 39. 
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TABLE V' 



ACCOUNTING GRADUATES' FIRST WEfKl.Y EARNINGS RY TYPE OE JOB 

; ■;ont roH i H'l ^O'' rt's;ianJ»'n^ , ' Mih ♦••tiijr'»>, , ^nd rp()inn} 



Males in un- 




Male 


Mdle^ in accounting 


related jobs 


lerks 


clerks 


or related jobs 


1 




1 ' 1 




S91.75 


$91.90 


SllO 


$130.50 


(38) 


(67) 


(79) 


(34) 



Job type is significantly dssocidtcd with first earnings on 
first job (pcOOl). Males in urrelatrd jobs earned least and males 
In accountlnj or relate<l jobs earned rest, which gave us confidence 
In Our occupational groupings on the grid. 

Before testing our hypothesis--which graduates do better in 
the labor rarket-^we needed to answer two questions: Were there 
significant differences In the bacJ^grounds of public and proprietary 
accounting graduates for which we rust ccntroP Were graduates' 
characteristics s'-^-^ificantly associated with the level of their first 
job? 'lie needed tris irfcrmatior so we could control f'^r preexisting 
background differences that cculd affect success in Vv labor rrarket. 

Table 40 shows that the age and ethnic bt^ckgrourd of the public 
ar^ rroprietary graduates v/cre signi^icartl v dif rent. The public 
sample included rore othnic rinorities (3^ ) and thr- [Tcr rietary 
sample included fev/cr Public graduates were younger (21 years 

O'C or t^e dverago) t^ar the frcprietar> graduates whc averaged 22 1/2 
year^- . Whi!e a persci 'ti ethnic '"^ac^g^curd v/as nnt associated with 
^hf. Hr/j .;,f p,£> .jQf d^ter gracluaticf , it wat rrlated to his earrings, 
d''> will sh^w later. Age, ^owe^er, w^s rrl^^te^^ tc a rrrsor's first 
jcr- '^o-.f whn wcr'>» ci^!or qot t^e ^^'^:^(r irvc^ J^Ls *:^''it raid rorv 

* c^r.*'*o' U,f i* s * j * • 'i ^ ' ^ J i i . . If ,lfdO, v^e '^ave 
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hut, a^e and ty^t' jOt ar^d earnircjs c!id operate in the sane 
way corsi s tert ; y , so we cortrcHed for age differences between the 
puLlk arj prcprietdr> Sdrples whtr Icokir.g at tarrinqs. 

;f cl^:*,r ;>ecplr ^.uc^^ as votera^^s or recMc" who had full-tire 
y.ls U' iU J wf re T f: sc' cgI wf»rc cv*^r -rerrrs^ t* d in onr typo of 
sc.rcol, t^e tar-rir.r^ :;rac:jateo cf that ty(.i- school richt be 
biastc urwird. ;;e W^spr»ctt":J Uu*se cases anc found th^t vrteranb ccn-- 
ir^ ,v: rC'.fM^* c' accour-Jng sv"t:lc, werr evorly cistriLuteu 
te*:w*^-e' Lut/:'. a^o [ rcr*'"! pt<?r', schc^ 's, irc ^-pUi irbs sirilar to other 
re '•.i c if t^*^ sa^'r'^. "t^crij-i ' ;rt perLor* ^ad fjll-tif'e jobs 

,..r^\. V ' *r ;^ ..rrt *rijr< wi-ff s "; ' *" ^ " ti r t Jiffprences ir; ^aminos 
U-trt*'*-f (jt'^c ' 1 r if' t(^^> cjradurU^s ( '* ih^s sutqroup. ^♦cw- 

V^f.'y wf^rr "crc ^(-'Vj^^ ; rr-r r ^td ir thfj putlic School 
t r, \f\^r ^ r i*^f:, cr' tf^ rfd ^cr job tenure as w€rll 
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1. C4r#cr% of lcrounf1r>g Gri4u#te5. 



i. First Job 

T»>erc was a slgnlf leant dif frrencp In the tire It took public 
and proprietary graduates to get their first job after school (p<.045). 
Public graduates found their first jobs In less than one rionth while 
proprietary graduates took slightly pnore than one ronth. However, 
when we ccntrolled for earnings while In school to kentlfy those who 
may have kept tre sarre jobs after graduating, the dlfferetice becarre 
not significant although the trend remained. 

Kind of FlrU Job : Table 41 shows the distribution of public 
and proprietary accoMntlng graduates across four types of jobs. A 
Chl-square test revealed a significant trend for proprietary graduates 
to get higher level jots than public graduates. 
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Ethnic. ^1nor<»U'. wrrr rorv fe/svity ccrcertratcd 1r the 
public sdrple ^ared scrt^wrd* brttrr than their prc|>r<etiry count«rpirts» 
as Tatle 4Z indicates. . 
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ACCO?J^riHG GS^AOljATfS WHO RtPORTFO TM[IR FIftST JOfl WAS »fLAT[n TO 
TNIIJ? TRAINIHG, Ot TYPE Of JOfl A?IO TYPt Of SCMQOl 
( in r>^rce'^t^ ) 



Typ€ 0^ School 


r^Uted jots 


clerks 


M^Ip I HaK».. in accounting 
dfrks 1 or rfUted jotiS 


1 ' 1 ^ 


3 1 




Public 


is; 




51- 

(29) 


6)- 

(in 


Proprt^tjr/ 


(14) 


{?9) 


83' 

(50) 


80- 

(?5) 



We offer two plausible explanations for this finding: 

- The average proprietary graduate paid $2,933 for his or her 
course of study and spent an average of 16 rronths pursuing it, but 
only cwo out of ten graduates were actually erployed as accountants 
after graduation. Jud^^ing froir- their earnings of about 5130 ver week, 
those who earned the ro>t were in junior accountant positions. One 
explanation ^or proprietary students' optiristic view of their job 
situation lies i^ Festing**r 's ( 1 957 ) paper that reported when a person's 
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c/['ectations an not net, d cissondnce between their expectations and 
reality arises. One v.ay of rinlrlzing the dissonance Is lowering 
Q^fectatlons. This nay explain why rrost men and wonipn who graduated 
fror '^-of^rlptary schools and hecaiir clrrks still claimed the training 

vtj> r< lattu tc thf'ir work. 

- f;e1itsky (1969) observed that some proprietary schools* 
curricula arc like a career ladder where students, depending on their 
arllity and rotivatlor, can get off at various levels aid go to work. 
Fcr exarrlc, a school right air at training and placing graduates as 
dccountants, but less able students could opt out with a certificate 
at lower lovel s--perhaps as bookkeepers or payroll clerks. If this 
had happened in our sarple, we should have found graduates with lower 
achifv^rcnt rotivdtlor, educational status, and socloeconoric status 
in lower level jobs. However, we found no relationship between these 
bdck^rcund characteristics and the type of jobs the graduates got. 
and ^vo] this explanatlo'? is not plausible. 

- Finally, proprietary school graduates may have had lower 
*»;^;*ec tdtiors tran their public counterparts and may have perceived 
t^at V'.eM' trjiniry was Indeed related to their jobs. 

The effect is significant (p<.05) tven though the number is 

Fir^,t Idruir.^z ^J/ ^ ^ accountlncj sarpieT"*^ 

perrr-r: qraduited in l?yO-71 ard t) percent graduated in the 197?-73 
select ,f'd»', Tc d'ljList for labor rarkot differences and inflation 
t^^-it r-t/ t •]'A;v affecte<l earnings, we controlled for respondents' 
e'jf w^ich had ilread/ proven an irpcrtant background variable. We 
'^Uo cortro^-f»c! for job tenu^T which we discussed earlier. Controlling 
*"or d and jc^ tenure also corrected for d^'*"ferent graduation dates. 
..r aHo ccntrotled for reglcr to adjust for ost-of-1 1 v i ng differences 
between t^ic^ fo^r regions. 

"dtU' 44 %hov.'^ a rer-.on*'; jc_. tyi:e was sigrif icartly associated 
r<.'^''^t/ wu*^ 'i or rer ^I'-st earnings. 'I'hose who got jobs for 
^ ,^ t^iy wtrf ^rained edroffl t^ie rest- -$1 3C. 50 per week on the average, 
'••jl*. :1r.rps earrrc^ per wet^' and foraU) clerk«, $91. 9G {-er week - 

[f^rcf^rt les. tM'^ their r^lc counterparts, f-'ales in low-level, 
u ' e ' L\ • * d ; 0 *^ ') e ^ t hr 1 o a t . 

^M'-'r ^ij'. '\ nr:' '■.Vjm f 1 cdnf tr(Tid frr '^^'itrs ti Of^r^ a little 
".-ft* jr ♦r^-..- r thM "i ^ u_S . ''rfTP wd, d i d ^ r r: ^ c ^ 1 f ^ <^rt trend 

' \' : , ^ ^v.^' . , * •■ f.c r 1 t i f-^. ar.i a fiiqrj-r ;.r.-portion 
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Last Ca ^n1nfj$ or First Job : Of all employed graduates* 
73 percent had onlj, one full -tire job. The figures reported here 
represent a person's last earnings on the first job or earnings as 
of February » 1974, when the survey waf, rade. Table 44 shows the last 
weekly salaries for each type of job. 

Final wrekly tarr.irgs were significantly associated with type 
of job (pcOOl), with those in accounting and related jobs earning 
the ^lost. 0*rer etftnicities earned significantly (p<.003) more ($135 
per week) than U'hites ($131 per week). There was a significant 
difference (p<..C06) between public and proprietary graduates, with 
the public graduates earning $139 per week and proprietary graduates 
ST 25 per week. 

Changes ir Earnings on First J ob: If the accounting graduates 
had all started their first jobs earnirg the same and had worked the 
sd."e lengtfi of time, wnich groups wouM gain the most in earrings 
regardless of differences in age and region? Table 44 shows that a 
respondent's type rf job was siqnificantly (p<.001) associated with 
earnings changes--;"ales in unrelated jobs gained the most, male clerks 
next, males in accounting and related jobs next, and female clerks 
gained the least. Other ethnicities gained significantly (p<.001) 
rore than Whites, Finally, graduates of public programs increased 
their earnings signi ficantly more (p<.001) than graduates of proprietary 
programs . 

As we have seen, public graduates started out on their first 
jobs earning a little less than the proprietary graduates, but their 
final earnings were significantly greater. After controlling for 
first earnings, age, region, and job tenure, the public graduates 
gained $33.25 per week against the proprietary graduates' $21 per week. 
The public graduates overtook the proprietary graduates on their first 
job for three reasons: 

1) When we analyzed earnings on the first job by type of job 

and type of school > we found no interaction between type of job and type 
of school which confirmed that the weekly earnings progression for each 
type of job was the sane for public and proprietary graduates. The 
roles in unrelated jobs gained the most ($34.25 per week) and the 
rajority of them (64 ) were fron^ public schools, increasing the change 
in earnings for the public sample. 

2) Other ethnicities gained more in weekly salaries 

than Whites ($^.50 per week more) and thry were more heavily represented 
in the public sample (38* vs. 16 ). Twenty-one percent of the ethnic 
rinoritics from public schools were rales in unrelated jobs--the croup 
experiencing the highest earnings gain. 
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3) A^ter control lira for job tenure and aqe, public ^^raduates 
got significantly (pcOOl) nore promotions. Chart 3 shows those 
results and the relationship of pronotions to earnings. 

Proiiiotions clearly carried increased earnings with them (p<.001) 
and public graduates got rore of both. 



b. Job Changers 

One-third of t^e proprietary accounting graduates who got 
full-tire .lobs after' .-graduation (41) changed jobs. Only 16 percent 
(17) of the en[)loyed public graduates changed jobs. The public 
graduates who changed were fairly evenly distributed across the four 
job types. Howtjver, the proprietary job chanor-rs fell nostly in the 
male clerk and accountant categories. Of the ale clerks, 34 percent 
changed jobs but rone advanced into an account:'^'] io^. Of the pr^o- 
prietary males mi accounting and related jobs, 42 percent changed jobs. 

Did public and proprietary graduates change jobs to get higher 
salaries elsewhere? Ves. The average increase in salaries (first 
salary on new job r inus last salary on old job, controllir.o for age, 
region, and last salary on old job) for the 5fi people who changeo 
jobs was S20.75 per week. There weis no significant uifference between 
the public and proprietdry graduates on average increase in salary. 

Of the job changers, those in jobs ^"cr which they were trained 
still earned the P'ost initially, and fera' • c'-^ks the least. The 
association between type of job am^ earnings, ^as significant (p<.009) 
and there was no significant difference bet/.eer public and proprietary 
graduates' initial salaries on their new jobs. Nor wa^. there a sig- 
nificant difference between public and proprietary graduates' final 
earnings on their new jobs. 

However, if we hold ^irst earnings on new jobs constant (be- 
cause those who earr rore ncrr^ally gair rcre) and ask who gaircd the 
rost in salaries between firi.t and last earnings on their new jobs 
(controlling for .^ge, job tenure, and region), we find: 

1) '^^hites who changeo jobs gained about J 13 ^ 
othpr f?thnicities lost about per week, significant at tne d<.029 
1 eve i . 

?] Public acccur.ting gradt.atts who changed jobs lost about 
S3 per wret' but pro^.r i otary rjradu^i tes who changed gained SU [f^r week, 
si'j'f'i ^^^ar t at thfj ■Qjt'. 

/.e c^ncludoci tra' these who crangrd jol v.xmv- i-air.ly white 
-Vi^s ^Vo-' :rcrric-tar^ schccV:. who were initially crrloyed a-L cUrks 
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t^ROMOTIONS BY FINAL WEEK' Y EARNINGS ON FIRST OR CURRENT JOB FOR 

PUBLIC AND PROPRIETARY GRADUATES 
(controlling for respondents' job tenure and age) 



Publ ic Graduates 



4t 



o 



o 



0.- 



1 



Lov/ 



/ 




Mediun 



High 



Proprietary Graduates 



Weekly Earnings 



HI 



and accountants arc! they changed jobs to increase their earnings, 
although rone of the clerks advanced to professional level jobs. 



c . ' ^he Sar^pl q as a Whole 

I'.i? began the occupational analysis of the accounting graduates 
fcy taking the Scii^ple arart a. id looking at the pieces--graduates * first 
jobs only :\nd a sraHer number of graduates who went on to two or more 
jobs. We later focused the dnalysis on the job the graduate had at 
the tir:e the survey was taken, whether ^t was a first or subsequent 
job. We needed to lock at what was procucing tne "differences, or lack 
of then], before we cculd test our central hypothesis. 

We know there was a significant trend for graduates of pro- 
prietary schools to get jobs in accounting or related fields irore 
often than sifr.ilar graduates from public jrogrars. V.e also know that, 
once a graduate took a job, he did not move quirkly up to a higher- 
status or training-related category, al thou Jh he rru^ht have changed 
jcbs to earn r.ore. 

First Ecrninqs on Current Job: After controlling fo» age and 
region, a person^s type of job wa:> TTgni f icantly related to initial 
earnings (p<.001). Males in unrelated jobs earned dn average of S1C4.50 
per week, female clerks $99 per week, n^ile clerKs S116."75 per week, 
and males in accounting and related jobs, S142 per weeK. There was a 
nonsignificant trend for White? to earn more, and both pub"! 'C ond 
proprietary graduates averaged iboi>t S113.50 per week. 

Fin al Earnings on Currert Job : When th'j survey v;a5 taker, 
qradu'^^tes ir higher level jobs were still earring sicnf icartl y more 
than graduat ir lower level or unrelated jcus, Vihites v.'ere earning 
signif icantl: ^re (d<.008) than other ethn^'ci tie:> (3138.75 
vs. $135.50 p^ v>,eek;. Even thoug.^ rore proprietary graduates were 
placed in accounting and related Jobs initially .^nd the proprietary 
sarple incl'jJed fewer ethnic nincritics wnc depressed earnings, rro- 
prietary accouni'nc graduate'^ did ret er»rr rore tnan t^eir public 
counter^raris after controllTng for age, job tenure, ard region ir, 
thei-" cur.^ert jots. Ir -^^act, althcu'v;^^ t^^c differe-ice v^as not sig- 
nificant, ihe [Tcnriet^'-y graduc tes earr ed $135. 5r v-r wr-oi^ an^' thr 
public graduate^. 3141. 6^ per week--or SC p<^r weol^ Ic.l^. 

Ih-' -' r^eG ir Larrnr<js Py^'f^.^^- -'^ib: Wher we ^^.sK^j, ' If tveryora* 
wer- sj-.r a'le, s tar teT t f i r-; T^'V 'sdr e , arc I'^i- sare jgij 

tr^Mr vdrr-\rry> ^^^^ •cst'i', .*.o ^c^i'O *fo result: di'^pa^r?-^ 'j^)le 

^a-:le SHOW'S a si^'^i f ;rar.t '^<.nCl) asscciatirr 1n v,rich 
r^'div clerk', 'ja^rec i^e 'T^t, '"'alc^ ir ac jr*:i cr r-'ated jo^b, 
-.v^^, ^"a"!es 1^ L^rela*'^^ :o^•s, '^c/t, a^r fp^-'^N- cU-r'^^, the 'e.it. 
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ACCOUNTING GRADUA'tS" FIRST. LAST AND CHANGE IN nlEKLV EARNINGS 

UN C'jRPrNT JOB U?i Of JOP . fTHNlClT^ AND ^VPF OF SCHOOL 
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Within that yrouf-ing. Whites gained significantly mon (p^.OOl) 
(:>^.25 |.9r week' and thetT was a nonsignificant trend 'or public grad- 
uates to gain rcre in weeMy earnings (52 per week), 

PuM ic gr .duat^s had significantly greater change in earnings 
over the proprietary g aduates on tf»eir first jobs. When we analyzed 
current job experiences, we found the difference still there but not 
significant. It nad been weakened by the third of the proprietary 
graduates (wnite n^ale clerks and accountants) who had shifted cut of 
their first jobs into jobs where they goc higher weekly salaries^ 
which reduced the earnings gap. 

Un employment : Of the 295 graduates, 54 ^or 19") never had a 
full -tine job. Se'-cnty-fi ve percent of then' were older men, rr.ostly 
white, from public programs, wn-^ had gone back to school significantly 
(p<.039) more often than their proprietary counterparts. 

However, our rajor focus on unemployment was with the group 
that was workirr. but -v'as still occdsionally ui^enplcyed 3nd looking 
for wor^ . I' nee of unr»^ployment fe'l evenly acrors ethnic groups 
arid Job types, wut proprietary graduatei> were unerrployed and looking 
for work jigrif icartly (p<^.001) more times (1.51) than pjblic grad- 
uatt: (1.25 times). When we analyzed the length of unomployment for 
each incidence of unemployment, we found no difference for public 
and proprietary graduates. Those in higher level jobs had significantly 
(p<.C27) shorter stretches of unemployment, as shown in TaDle 46, 
This findinc suggests the importance of finding a job related to 
training. 



"ABLE 46 
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2. Nonoccupational Experieficts of Accounting Graduates, 

Personal Growth : We used Loevinger's (1970) ego de/e1opn>:nt 
scale to measure differences in personal growfi between the public 
and [:ropr1etary graduates anc found 10 significant differences. 

Table 47 suir^idrizes the resronses of the accounting graduates 
or additiunal reasuros of personal growth. Public gr=^duates read more 
books than graduates of proprietary schools, Most reading was focused 
on school- or work-related books. Among those who said they had read 
rore than one book in the last three months, there was a significant 
trend for other ethnicities to hove read more than Whites--over 5 1/2 
books to th" Whiles' 3 1/2 books. There was also a nonsignificant 
trend for males in unrelated jobs to read the most--5 1/2 books. 

Public graduates also enrolled for additional schooling sig- 
nificantly more often (p<;.OG.), particularly men in low status, unreUted 
jobs. There were no significant ethric differences amonr; thosf: who 
enn.llod for rore school. Eighty-three percent of the graduates who 
enrolled for more education reported that it was occupationally reiated. 



Table 47 

WrNPQNbLS UF ACCOUNTING fjRAOUATES BV TYPE OK 
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Our measures of personal growth, in the absence of ego develop- 
ment differenc.j, indicate that the public accounting graduates who 
got low status jobs were still trying to better themselves by taking 
more work -related schooling, particularly males in low status, un- 
related jobs. 

With no other measure to help explain it, we can only speculate 
about the finding that public graduates voteo more often in the last 
presidential election. 

Expectations : The graduates were asked about their salary 
and educational expectations. Salary expectations were significantly 
(p<,001) associated with the type of job the respondent had and the 
amount of money he or she was making--those making more expected more. 
There were no significant differences between the public and proprietary 
graduates. 

A respondent's type of job and degree expectations were sig- 
nificantly associated (p<.001). Eighty-eight percent of the respondents 
in the lowest status jobs (except for female clerks) expected to get 
a{nother) degree in the future, but as job type and status Increased, 
the number of graduates expecting to get higher degrees decreased. 
There was no difference between public and proprietary graduates. 

We asked respondents what aegree they expected to get and found 
a significant trend (p<.009) for people in lower status jobs to expect 
a lower level degree. Since educational status was evenly distributee 
across the four job types, these expectations probably reflected peer 
associations c^ the job--people in low st^.tus jobs most likely associate 
with people with lower educational expectations. 

Perceptions of the Adequacy of Training : We asked each grad- 
uate to Vate the cideqjacy of accounting tra.mng from very bad co 
excellent. There was no relationship between a person's type of job 
and his rating on adequacy of training. The absence of that association 
suggests that people in the lower status jobs felt they were to blame 
for not getting jobs related to their training, not the school. Public 
graduates felt their training was signif icant^'y (p<.Li3) more adequate 
than the proprietary graduates'. There were no differences by ethnic 
background. 

Satisfaction 

a. Satisfaction with Earnings : '« hose accounting graduates 
who were in higher-level jobs and carr^'ng more reported significantly 
^P<.012) greater saticfaction with their earnings than tho'^e in lower- 
level jobs. N'ales in accounting and reiated jobs reported an earnings 
satisfaction score of 1.76 (between very and son^ewhat satisfied); m-^le 
clerks 2.05; ferrale clerks 2.05 (*icrev.'hat satisfied); and males in 



unreldted, low level jobs 2.41 (between sonewfat sotisfled and somewhat 
c!issdtisf led) . Whites were signif ican.'y (p<,035) nore satisfied than 
ether -thnicities (v;hites ^ 1.95, other ethnicities = 2.21— see key 
cn Tdt.'le4h) and, altfiouqh ti-ero were nore people of other ethnicities 
in t^-e puMic sarT^le, public ^^^aduates were significantly more satisfied 
with tf:oir earnings than proprietary graduates (pv.05). Howeve*^ » a', 
■"able 4C shows, there was a sl"ir:ht reversal (or interaction) between 
public and proprietary graduates and type of job. The trend was clear, 
f'ales in accounting and related jobs from public prograrrs were .^ss 
satisfied with their earrings thar rale cle-^ks, but because fhi.y 
nunbtred only eleven, we have disregarded it. 



TABLE 48 
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b. Satisfaction wit^^ \lork It sel f; Satisfacticn with the 
job was significantly related (p^.COl) to the kind of job a person 
held, with those 1n the nest related feeling the most satisfied. Males 
in accounting and related jobs reported satisfaction scores of 1.32, 
rrale clerks 1.72, ferale clerks l.f9, and niales in unrelated jobs 2.26. 
Again, Whites were significantly (pv.007) more satisfied (1.64) than 
other ethnicities (1.93). Even though the public sample had 

more respondents of other ethnicities, the public graduates were sig- 
nificantly (p^ 044) piore satisfiec! with their jobs than the proprietary 
graduates. See Table 49. 



ACCOUNT GKAOUATtS' SATISFACTION kITH THE JOB Bt TYPE OF TYPF OF JOB 

AND TYPF OF SCHOOL 





Males in jn- 


FemdU^ 


Male 


Males in accounting 


Type of jc^iocO 


related jobs 


clerks 


clerks 


or related jobs 




1 




"? 


4 




:.j 


1 . 56 


1 . 73 


1.55 




(20) 


(31) 




(11) 




3.0 


1 .85 


1 . 71 


K30 




' 7 ; 


(^6) 


:49; 


(23) 



1 ■-• Very satisfied 

? ^ Somf'what satisfied 

3 = ';oriewhat dissatisfied 

4 - Very di > . at i s f ied 



r 

-I- 
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lid^, r foi tier (. vrrr» ! 



'if^ rH!drirr;s^'fp between a 



^VtTinq*, Or-M Trtcricr were still signifi- 
--*^csf; i'- jc,l'< ^or v/hich they were trained 



per-^rr •. jcl and ovcrc:' 
cdntly ( r .I'^ l , r'elo^c 

werL tnc rost satisfied. Because cf a stroncjr^r tendency for ethnic 
niricr^tits, who were rore hcavil> rt presented in the public sample, 
to feel less satisfied overall tfen Whites ((.-,002), the yap in 
satisfaction betwerr thr publir ^rc, proprietary graduates was no 
]or.ger sujr.if icdnl. ^Sre ^dblr T., 







STMOOl 


By TYPf: [;r 


JOB A%r) TYPE OF 




^d^es in un- 


i; ] f^rV s 


Mdle 
c ^ e r* k s 


Males in accounting 
or related jobs 




1 • . 


1 


3 


4 






Ml) 


1 .81 


1 . 

Ul) 








1 .66 
(49) 


1 . 3S 
(23) 








Key: ] 

0 


= Very satisfied 

= Somev.hat satisfied 



3 - Somewhat dissatisfied 

4 -■ ]Jery dissatisfied 



.rhnm ■ ■ ^^^l^-^"^ each craduatp if he or she would rhoose the sar^e 
Ln?J^??rH ^"''- "'^ responses did no V3ry 

lllr tlt V' ^"^'•^■^^9/0 a person's job ethnic background. How- 
eve^, there was e significant (p<,001) difference between the public 
and proprietary graduates. Ihirty-two percent of the proprietary 
g adu.tes saic they would choose a different school and ?Se ve J^rcent 
of the putlic said they would. h'l-.cern 
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3. Relationship of Ins ui tutional Characteristics to Gn^.duates' First 
Earnings. 



In Chapter 3 we discusscc ^ome majur insti tutior differences 
between public and proprietary proqrans aod within pre ietary progran^s. 
One major difference in i rsti tutioral characteristics of public and 
proprietary schools was the average public school graduate went to 
school for 17 mc^ths and paid an average of $144.50 for his or her 
course. The average proprietary graduatt spent 16 nionths in school 
and paid $2,933. 

In analy7ing tfie data, we tested to sec if institutional 
characteristics were associated vfith differences in the accounting 
graduates' first earnings. Public schools' characteristics were not 
significantly associated v/ith thv» earnings of their graduates, so the 
following report describes on^y proprietary schools and their graduates. 

Teaching Load : As Table 51 shows, the average number of hours 
a teacher spent in the classroom each week was significantly related (p<.001) 
to how well gradiates did in term? of earnings. Those students who 
earned the most went to schools where the average teaching load was 
the lowest and students who earned the least went to schools where 
the average teaching load wa? the highest. 



•ROPRIETARY ACCOUNTING GRADUATES' FIRST WEEKLY EARNINGS 
BY TEACHERS' AVERAGE WEEKLY TEACHING LOAD 
(controlling for respondents' age, region, and earnings while in scriool) 



TABLE 51 



Average weekly teaching load 



Proprietary graduates* first 
weekly earnings 



Low (up to 15 hours per week) 



$124 



Medium (16-18 hours per week) 



$108.50 



High (19-25 hours per week) 



S 94 
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Average Annual jdlary : Proprietary teachers' average annual 
salaries wore alsc significantly associated with graduates' salaries 
(pC018) but, as Table 52 shows, the relationship was not as clear as 
in' the preceding table. TaDle 52 shows that graduates of schools where 
teachers were paid the least ard the nost, earned the rriost. Graduates 
of schools where teachers were paid nediui wages earned the least. 
Chapter 3 indicated a strong inverse correlation between teachers' 
salaries and teacning load--thp rore teachers were paid, the less 
they taught--so we would expect the data in Table 51 and Table 52 
to work in the sari'^e direction. 



TABLf; 52 



PROPRIETARY ACCOUNTING GRADUATES' FIRST WEEKLY 
LARNINGS BY TEACHERS' AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES 
;Ljntro]lirM} fur respondents' age, region, and earnings while in school) 



Average teacher salary 


Proprietary graduates' 
first weekly earnings 


Low (up to S9G00) 


$126.50 


Mediur- (^9001-12000) 


S 95.50 


Hiijh ($l?000 +) 


$126.50 



Before controlling for region, age, and earnings, the effect 
was strong and operated in the expected directior--graduates who 
earned more went to schools where teachers were paid more. However, 
..nen the covariates were entered, the trend became mixed. Because 
the proprietary school sarpls was small and lacked variation, it may 
have been more subject to confounding. 

Teachers' age : Teachers' age and graduates' first earnings 
v.ere significantly related, as Table 53 shows. Graduates who went to 
schools whpre the average teacher age was 32 years or less earned 
sujrif kar.^ly les^ (p<.013). Graduates of schools where the teachers 
average wa^- 3fi-plus earned more. 
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PkOPRIFTARY ACCOUNTING SCHOOi GRADUATCS ' FIRST 
W^Lr.LY f ARNINGn f.r It A^fit.R^• AGf 
(controlling for resporidofits ' ago, region, 
and earnings while in school) 



Average teacher age 



Proprietary graduates' 
fi rst weekly earnings 



32 


years 


or less 


$106 


36 


years 


or more 


S125 



Size of School : The size of the school a graduate attended 
was significantly associated with his or her first earnings (p^'^OlS). 
As Table 54 shows, those in niddle-sized schools earned the most and 
those froiT! large school S--286 and over--earned least. There were no 
significant associations between graduates' earnings and program cost, 
accreditation status, or length of training. Proprietary graduates 
went to school an average of 16 months and public school graduates 



TABLE 54 



PROPRIETARY ACCOUNTING GRADUATES' FIRST WEEKLY EARNINGS 
BY AVERAGE SCHOOL SIZE 
(controlling for respondents' age, region, and earnings while in school) 





Proprietary graduates' 


School size 


fi rst weekly earnings 


41-250 


$119.75 


251-285 


S125.75 


286+ 


$100.50 



17 ronths. Hov/ever, there was a significant trend for ethnic minorities 
to attend -jnaccredi ted schoois^ bjt th<?y earned as much as those who 
went to accredited schools . 



4. Costs to the Student. 

We calculated the costs to the student in Table 55. The cost 
of training was about $4,095 nore to the proprietary student^ or 1.84 
times the public student cost. 



TABLK 55 



COSTS TO THE STUDENT OF ACCOUNTING TRAINING BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 





Public 


Proprietary 


Potential ejrninqs (unadjusted 
weekly earnings less 10 X 
weeks in "School ) 


$6662 


$6703 


-les3- 






farnings while in school 
(unadjusted weekly earnings 
X weeks i n school ) 


:J_937 


- 671 


-equals- 






Foregone earnings 


$4725_ 


$6032 


-plUi- 






Program charges to studt^nt 


+_ljl5 


+2933 


-e;]!ja 1 s - 






Total cost-, to tn*_^ student 


S4870 


$C965 
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^he public sdfT^pIf inclucU^j rore wor.en and t:thnk minorities 
who fcdrrea less tnar the average on their first jcbs. if we considered 
this factor, we v^culd probably find the difference between the public 
and croprietar'. student rost^. would widen »^ver Pore. 

'ho ; rcrn'r'. ary graduate'^. ..t'st'', werf. high.er for three 

reasons : 

1) Proprietary accounting programs were almost as long as 
public accour^tinfj i:ro^;rijn:s ('C (orpared with 17 ronths), unlike many 
other i^roprietary progrdrs, kce; irig all students out of tne labor 
market for ali'cst the sare tine. Whi'e the average public program 
lasted 17 '^onths, nest students actually took two school years (J?! 
months) to finish. Bec**use sore proprietary accounting schools operated 
that way toe, we igriored that distinction. 

2) Proprietary students earned significantly less (p<,001) than 
public students while in school, either because the proprietary stu- 
dents were worth less in the labor market prior to training or because 
their programs wore more intense, keeping them from working more. 

We think that it is because of the int'^nsity of the urogram, based on 
our earlier finding that a full-time program in most proprietary 
schools exceeds 25-30 hours of in-school time each week. A full-time 
program in most public schools involves only about 15 hours per week 
of actuol classroom time. (Wilms, 1973, p. 73) 

3) Proprietary schools' program charge to the student is much 
greater--an average of $2,933 compared to an average of $145, or more 
than 20 times the public charge. The public schools charged virtuall.^ 
nothing because they were subsidized by taxes. If this subsidy were 
known and put into the cost analysis, the costs would probably be about 
the same. 

Nevertheless, from the student's economic view, going to a 
public school wts clearly less costly. 



il, Pro{jraf:j;er i ' i^x^'eriunc*."^ after School 



Ljr tiyputhe^is rot coriMrv-.ed or proqranrinq graduates, 
proqrfids Ij^t*. . ar averti'/- Ic months. Proprietary programs 
ljstt2d di. avfra'jt' of 11 norths and cost the graduate an average of 
Altrcuf^r) otniiic r incrities were More heavily represented in 
the propnutary saiple, they fared sigr ; f icantly (p<.025) better 
Of) i^lacerent if t e> .-^ert to public scnool, We could not survey 48 
fortiqr proprietar. jraduates who had left the country. 

Lur t'ata also snowed that: 

* Public and proprietary progranin'rg scfiools placed a scant 
24 uercer.t cf their graduates in prograrjnnc jobs, but public 
school iraduates cjot significantly (p<".001) better jobs. 

- ruthc jrdouatos' first and last earrings on their first jobs 
wen lin^tly higher thar, proprietary graduates', but the 

ii\ ^fK:rf-i\.t' ;-.as not sigr-i ficant. 

- Fecale: gained only 56 percent of what their male counterparts 
did ir ^.i^Mlar jobs. Wc ccrrparod i ale and feiale clerks' gains 
in first-jot earnin-^is (assuring they all started out naking the 
sane) . 

- On the safi;;lo as a whole (trose on their current jobs*), public 
graduates earned a lUtle rore at first, but in the long run 
the differences in earrings were not significant, 

- 'ninety percent of he public graduates and 49 percent of the 
propri^'tar^' graduates said they would choose the same school 

all ov .r again . 

- Overall, public graduates wer^.^ rure satisfied with their work 
fc<.038), "The proprietary satisfaction scores were depressed 
sorewhat b> a larger nurber of ethnic rinorities who tended 
to be less satisfied than their white counterparts. 

- Public fjraduatcs were a little (but not significantly) more 
satisfied with their earrings, but significantly (p<.C01) more 
satisfied with the Mnd of work they were doing. 



*3on^e people ir the san-le .-.ero still at their first job. 

So:' e had ^nan^u-d jots . 
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COPY «.V.'J.31E 



There was a sicjnificara (p'' ,002) difference in how public and 
proprietary graduates pcrct^lved the adequacy of their training. 
Public graduates, Lo'vh those who qot Jobs related to their 
training and those in unrelated jobs, evaluated their training 

as r-orv.' appropricUe ^nan proprietary studtv^^s. 

Th« pno^rieCmry 5tod<ntt' totm\ tramms ccnt^ w^re 1 bT t)m^ 
the. pvbhc ^ud€rit% We concluded the proprietary 

graduate's lower evaluation on the adequacy of his training 
and the lov/cr satisfaction he felt overall were related to the 
Substantial price 'e paid. Ttie public graduate whose train^rg 
was subsidised ty taxes paid less, evaluated his trai<iing 
higher, and felt f"ore satisfied overall. 

Sixty-eight percent of the proprietary and 57 percent of the 
public graduates who reported full-tiw enpioyment had had only 
one job since graduation. The graduates* first jobs were 
significantly related (p<^.u01) to their first earrings, with 
those who worked as progranr^ers and other related jobs earning 
the rnost, followed by rales in unrelated jobs, rale clerks, 
and female clerks . 

About a th^rd of both [»ublic and proprietary graduates changed 
jobs, and almost as rary lost job status as gained. 'Jnexpectecly , 
Our evidence did not show that a significant nuntber of males 
erployed as ccnputer operators (in the rr.ale clerical group) 
advanced into the higher status progran-^^ng jobs. 

Public school graduates gained significantly more in initial 
earnings by changing jobs, Lut the gap in earnings between 
the public and proprietar> saiple was closed by the increased 
earr.inrs of nales (rost whcr were froir, proprietary schools) 
in unrelated jobs . 

Ninety percent of the public and 93 percent o^* the proprietary 
graduates reported v.orking full tir;e after graduation. Pro- 
□rictary graduates reporting full-tirie eriiploynprt ^/ere unemployed 
•ore often (p<.CC^; and stayed uner-ployed longer lp<^.035) 
tnan public ^jraduates. 

T'-er-, vvd^ J not quite sigi.ificart trend, sir*. l<3r to the one 
rLportc! ir. the acCGurtirK^: stud}, for those in related jobs 
to t:e j't T^cyed ^or ihcrtcr periods. This findinc; underscored 
ifu- -'po'-tarce cf a -t^jCtr*: s r;t'ttirr- a joL for wr;ich ho trained. 

.'■d -'j^tes r-f-rcrte<j r^^ wDV ] to school *.ir:r ^^icor t f v 
; ore ofter f^^ ^ "x j[ /5 1 1 ^^ra * 1 y rtlate-' instructior 

; • ^. ir :ersof(j' ^; f n-: ..^.^ ' OS ' »:'(!uC a t i ono * 



- There **us nc relationship between InsUtutiondl chdracver- 
isiict^ and tr.e jraduatos* perfornance in the laLc r:arket, 
due l^rgel^ tc Me si'all school sample and convecjuent lar 
of variat i 1 i t\ . 

uradufitt'f ' f-i-jh sc^iool dch^-pul nt averacje ar-d type jf job 
and earnings ^jra . .9^: f ic^f-tly (p^^.OOl) related, a totally 
arant^cipated but irterc^lifio finciinrj our analysis Ijrn^ i up. 
"host who hau the lov/est high scnool grades ';ot the best 'obs 
and carried the fost; those with the riiohest ni^jh school grades 
(Kt low-levci jcls and earned the least. 



on Mil ) ANAivMs or proi;ramming graouatcs 



trained Only da^ 

Pres t i (;p i ■ 



^ddudtes of pjbh'c --nd iv-oprietary programs t.)dt 
;>roct»ssinq proqrarners (U.S. Census Code 003, NORC 

H>^f. ific.illy f»xrluded pro^^irafn^ for systcos 
f);>»MMt()rs , and i^eypunc:hf»r<; . 



.jM--;6 >how. fh^r we dflMtPd 1? pubhr .ind 51 proprietary 
re<.i.orMenf, fro- r^r ori-Mndl ^.im()les. A few respondents had 
jraduated fru' a ;>ro^jran that did rot fit our description, l-jf most 
.40 of t^p [u'n^fu^Ur^ rf»s;)ondonts del^tod) were dropof^d because they 
werr ^or.M )M .tudnn^s wh:, hrj J rMturneJ to homelands frori P^nma to 
'aK I ^ tan . 
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NGRl corpltted intfrviewb ^Ith 90 perLent of the public and 
.^4 percf'^t rf tne proprlctar> grddua*:f$ living In ibr courto. 
PiTcrnt 0^ the pubMc rjrauu^tirg cla^s and 20 percent those mter- 
v^pwrd a^*f»r cradu^tlo^ were f-thnic ^'ircrit^r<; . ^" ic^^tv-f 1 vo pe^'cf'-'K' 

5:- U*''cent of t^e prcnr ietar> qrcJduates inte rviewed were. The 4' 

foreign studer^s w^c ".eft t^^: country account for the unapr-r^^prcscrtdticn 

0^ rinorltle' t^c proprletar) sa'^'Ole. 

TuC'lr "j" 'hows that ten perrpnt the puMie and 'icven oerce'U 
t*'e pr(prietar> sa'-^'es were u'^i^f* ployed v^^ar r'^v survey W'""iS nade. 
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:u'v"M::Br";(V| )y programing r,RAniiA^:>' c/ 

lARiiR MARvE* AC":v:TY AND TVfM > HOOL 




1 t^uhlu. 




■J nef ) jy e J n e v r n a '1 
a 1- tr joh! 

• 'uj par ^, - !. i ;"p 

rtO'> in; f J 1 1 - 1 ir e 


14 






1 u 


1 ' 



: our 'jv » : 

]) ***aN_'S o'u-ol,3t^'f1, lo>.-sfrjtjs jot)'.. A»».r ;r J :.j.ition , 4<'l 

-pr fir-.t r'-ijlnv^'t in t'.h i , l^i f-^*:)'' / that in lij*-^ :>rintinq prpSn- 

-er. , 'f^t _j^t'^rs» .-.plde' . , *^rni {ht 'Mnjlpr'. , Ij: ;^*Mr\, and ^jucir-i', 

f'i;nf »-n .vH', s» M w.Nj fm , c^iV' ;**r/ ^rTM ! r r v f 
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2) female clerks. Lx-ept for tho eight women mentioned above 
and the 13 wcfren who yot jobs as progranriers, wocren In the programming 
sarple fell Into this big category. Their jobs were spreao through 

the c'er^cal c ! assi f icatior-.c Irrfc - tyol sts , keypunch ooerators, a f^^w 
tor'|.uter opcraiors, and stock clerks, NORC prestige ratings on theie 
jobs went up to 50 (bookkeepers). 

3) f'^ale clerks. Sixty-four men found jobs e$ clerks, keypunch 
opera tors » cor^putcr operators, stock clerks, and bookkeepers after 
cjreduation . NOPC prestige ratings on these jobs also wt;nt up to 50. 

4) Males enployed as programmers and at related jobs. Fifty- 
ore ren were erployed as programmers, data processing specialists, 
'^aragers of data processing Installations, and salesmen of data pro- 
cessirg equipment after graduation. The thirteen women who found 
jots in th?s classification were deleted because of their small 
nurt)f>r. This top classification had a NORC rating of 69 (ptiyslcai 

sc iiTtl St) . 

Sre tcMe ^or the distribution of these categories. 



;:.^-;B'J[rjN or PRUGf^AMING GRADUATr-^ BY FIRST JOB 
AFTIR GRADUATION 
■ 1 r. DP^cent^ ) 



jn- 
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L 1 'ft , 
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respondents' hrv* earrinys after yraciuali on, wt; found a s y;fi : f i ^drr. 
(p .001) reldticr: >^ M*r (after ccntrolMr^ for resporilents * oge, region, 
carnlnr^s w^^lfv ir ar^^' :o^ tcr'ur^»K "^ah^c 59 show> that raU^ 

^'tv'd'o rlf^ks Iff '^MSt .$?l,fS t^t-r wei»^ ! . 



T>Tt or J^'il 

Sonfrolh"! for r«^stioful»*n* s ' ^'if, r^'-iion, job 
t»»nLiro, »»jrnin';'. w^i 1p in S( hool ) 



Ma Irs un 






Mrilt'S in t)ro<jr<i^ in^^ 




clerks 




or rf>laN«i job' 






$l!)l .^jO 








\(^^] 





VKer we i'^ves*:igdted the relationsMp of graduates' background 
characteristics fhe type of school the> chose and ty[)e of jcl they 
got, we fourc: ti^ar. d '-f^spondent's age was significantly (^v.OOi) related 
to ^irst Job d''^ f^^rnings. ''^>^'^^ 6r . ' 



'AH' ■ ^ 



Tht» oldest nerbers ct thv sdn»p1e were rr.ales in progranming and 

f^-ated jocs, ar.ci roles ir ur.reid*ed jobs. Male clerks and female 
clerks were the youngest, in that o'der. 

f V, -t v,^ t ^tTLLf* tfr I'uLlic sd; pU- a!^cl 3G percent 
of the proprietary sarple (.?^) were graduates worklrig full time while 
going to school. Veterans Lorf^rlsed 17 percent (25) of the public 
and 11 percent (33) cf the proprietary sai'^ples. We have controlled 
for age and job tenure when looking at earrings because of the effect 
of these variables on earnings. We have noted significant associa- 
tions between ethnicity and the dependent variables. 



Careers of Prograrring Graduates 
a . Fir st Job 

The average public graduate got his first job 26 days after 
cjraduation ard the average proprietary graduate got his one month 
and ten dayi after graduation. The difference was significant (p<.004) 
after we aJj'^Ued for those who worked full time while ir school and 
Kept those jobs afte^* graduating. Ethnic minorities got their first 
jobs just as quickly as Whites. 

Mn d of First Job . Table 61 shows the distribution of public 
arc: prcrrM'tary prograrring graduates across the four types of jobs, 
"^e Chi-c^uare test showed a significant (pv.OOl) trend for public 
j'^aj^atts tc be placed in higher level jobs. 
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Lth ic i.iuri tits» who were \^.Q i htevily represented in the 
propriptary sa'-ple, fared retter* t^ey r;rdduated fror a f-'ublic 
school, as Sf'cwr. in table ''^2, belovr 



or Jor AN[i 'vpf J sc'^nn 











or re 1 d t.t'd i ot)S 
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9.8, Idf 



Public .jraduates were sonewhat nore successful in getting 
jobs ^'or which they were trained, but fewer than 2 1/2 out of ten got 
placed as prograrrners or in relatec' jobs. 

Sir 1 ^" - reported 'at icnsh ip o ' fJ^SJ'S-J Jl^^^ JJllni • 
'•esDoncenf^s' rercept^' Vv nArr I'^'.s o^'rvs job to his t^ainipQ 
was si-^ni ^i<,jntl / 'r /y.) dv.ocij'- t^" sctual job he '^d. 

Twenty pe'^CrPt V^l \r un-''^ jch>. -h percent cf : 

ferale clerk-,. 56 ierc-rt of the Icv'p, j"'! (^9 percent the 

r^'ales in rrt j'-d' T'1 fvj d'^'j related .ic; '> repcrierj -.^^ir job^ were related 
to thei^ trainif.j, Tre^f^ v/ere no differences b^'^ween the public and 
proorietary graduates' resf-onses, '-or v^as there a': et^nic effect. 

First U^ni rrr^ on First JoL . ^able shows that a respondent's 
first earf>in.]s were sUjni f i cantly (p<.C01 ) associated with his job 
categor.. T^ere we^e rot significart differences between Whites and 
those of otner ethnicities, or between public and proprietary graduates. 
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Last ta rrnny^ on First Job, rgain, table shows the sanie 
sets re'dticn^Mps. ^ Those ir prctjraf;^;;] f^q and related jobs earned 
the mcst ($158 [tr week) and fer.ale clerks the least ($111.50 per week). 
The association v>as significant at the ps.OOl leve'. There were no 
cV'r^-: or i^^^bl i c • nTf rie tary differences, althcucjh there were non- 
slgnlficar't trc.i^ds tor Whites an(i public graduates to earn a little 
ror'e . 

Ch anges in F^-st Job Earnings . Male clerks gained the most, 
fol • owec: by •"dle^ i r unrelated jobs, males in programnnng and related 
jGls, j'^d ferale clerks. The effect was significant (p<.003). There 
were no significant differences between the white and ethnic minority, 
and ^:ublic and propr ietary graduates. Public and proprietary graduates 
won about the sane number of pron-otions. 

^* Job C hancjcrs 

Tnirty-two percent (37) of the public graduates changed jobs. 
'!'hcie who changrd were evenly distributed across female clerks (SO'-), 
frale clerk^. (30' ), and males in programming and related jobs (26"). 
Males in ur related jobs accounted for only 14 percent of the changers. 
However, ('^^ 19 percent of the changers (7) advanced into a higher 
job classification. Tight percent (3) went down, and most, 73 percent 
(27), did net change job categories at all. 

Thirty-three percent (32) of the proprietary graduates changed 
jobs. Twenty-eight percent of the job changers (9) were males in 
unrelated jobs, 16 percent (5) were female clerks, 31 percent (10) 
wpre f ale clerks, and 25 percent (8; were rales in programming and 
related Jobs. Only 13 percent of the changers (4) advanced into a 
h^'gner job classification, 18 percent (6) went down, and, like the 
duLmc graduates, the rajority (69 ) did not change categories. 

First Ea rnings on Second Job . Which g^^-oup gained the most in 
■"^r.'j: ';f' irg sTT;ri('r frci^ chanqinc; jobs? '^hose who made nxre, canned 
■ : -f ■/.her vvv ccnt^diec for last earnings or first job, age, and 

mO ^c^r-d a significant (p<..n07) association between a person's 
:>^e ^c^. dnJ oarnin^s gained by changing jobs. Female clerks 
dCiua'i^ Ust dbout S'.SO per week, rdle clerks gained only S13.50 
.U'T w.u;^, ^alcs in unrelated jobs gained next most at ?.20.75 per week; 
ancJ :-ates in prcqranT.ing and related jobs gained the most--$42.50 per 
weei* . 

Puclic graduates ^^ained S29.25 per week and proprietary 
■jraduato". gained or-ly $2.5C oer week--a significant difference (p<.004). 
There was ret a sigri*^icart dif^ertnce b^^tween Whites and ethnic 
mi nori ties . 
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^'■rc', i .j^rnncjs 0^ lemnc Jvt , ' ir^^ ■. ^ct (Otccc-ry ar.C final 

t'c!»* /»er^' ^''nr i f irr^ntiy rTTated ''p<,''^^ , "^'^'^P'^is^nrj^y, rrales In 

unreidtet) jots edrr^'d fJe rost (S167 per wcck, . Meles in proyramming 
and ^^rlatPd ^oL's rarned $166.75 per week, rale clrrks SK3 per week, 
and ',lf■r^^ ; ; T [vr- w(^ck . Tfirr^ wd nor-slfjni^icant trend 

for public graajtjtcs to earn norc than their proprietary counterparts 
(S17.50 per woek). [.thric rinorities had sirilar earnings. 

Public ^jraduates started out on thtir second job earning 
sirrrif icc:r'tl V (p^.CCc; rore than proprietary graduates, but the gain 
in earnincjs of the iiales in unrelated jobs [rostiy fror^ proprietary 
schocis) tenoed to cancel cut the gains r;^ade by public programming 
graduates. 

c . The Sanple as a Whole 

Tne data described in this section refer to the respondents' 
jobs held at the tire the survey was rade, whether the jobs were the 
first or suusequerit ones. 

llSlS t: arr, inqs on Current Job . As table 64 shows, there was 
a signif Kart^Tr'-'f^Ci ) trend for males in progranming and related jobs 
to earn tne rost, followed by n^ales in unrelated jobs, male clerks, 
and ferale clerks. There were non-significant trends lor Whites to 
earn nore than other ethnicities, and public graduates to earn more 
than proprietary graduates. 

Las t Earnings on Current Job . The trends renamed the same 
and the dlTferences between ethnic groups and public and proprietary 
graduates were not significant. 

Changes in Earnings on Current Job . Not surprisingly, those 
in prograrning and related jobs gained the most, followed by males in 
unrelated Jobs (only one dollar per week less than those who got jobs 
as prcgrarrers) , rak clerks, and female clerks who gained just half 
as ruc^ as rales in the same job category. 

Whites gained a little rore than ethnic r'inorities, but not 
signi f leant ;v rore. Pub' c and proprietary graduates' earnings were 
dlrost exactly the sa; e. "he gap had been closed by the proprietary 
fales in unrelated jobs who nainec akcst as ruch in earnings as those 
who had prograrf'ing ar^d related jobs. 

L'nerployrient. Ten percent of the public graduates (14) and 
soven percent of the ri^oprietary graduates (8) were not working full 
tipie when the survey was ^^ade. Their nurbers were toe sr'all to 
aral jze. 
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However, whef; we turned to graduates who reported working full 
tirre, we found proprietary graduates were unemployed significantly 
rrore often (p<..004)--l .39 times on the average, to 1.21 times for the 
public graduate. When we controlled for the Incidence of unemployment 
and analyzed the Icngtfi of unerplcyr;ont, public graduates were 
unerrployed an average of one month, 29 days and the proprietary 
graduates, two months, 8 days, which was significant at the p<.035 
level. The length of unerrploynient was related to the job category, 
a finding that also held in the accounting study. Those holding jobs 
for which they were trained had shorter periods of unemployment, 
althcu(jh the effect \:zz rot quite significant. 

2. Nonoccupational Experiences of Programrnng Graduates 

Personal Growth . There wore no significant differences In 
ego development between the public and proprietary graduates, nor was 
there a significant difference In their reading behavior. However, 
there w;^s a significant (p<.022) difference 1n the rate at which 
proprietary and public graduates enrol l^^d for more school 1ng--50 
percent of the public graduates reported enrolling for more schooling, 
compared to 33 percent of the proprietary graduates. Even though 
ethnic minorities, who were more heavily represented In the proprietary 
sample, reported returning to school significantly more frequently 
than Whites (p<..014), they did not close the gap between public and 
proprietary graduates. Most respondents who reported taking more 
classes were rale clerks and males in programming and related jobs, 
and they were taking occupational ly-related courses. 

We also found a significant difference (p<.036) in proprietary 
and public qrariuates' voting behavior. Seventy-four percent of the 
public graduates reported voting in the last presidential election, 
compared to 59 percent of the proprietary graduates. There also was 
a significant (p<.001) trend for Whites to vote more frequently than 
ethnic rinorities, who populated the proprietary sample more heavily. 
Ore reason the frequency of voting was lower in the ethnic minorities 
and prcpriotary sample wcs that rest non-citizens were classified as 
'other ethnicities' anc' twenty-four percent of the proprietary sample 
were non-citizens who could not vote. 

r.xpe c tat lord's. There wf^rr no significant differences between 
;urlic ivd ornorietdry qraduatos' salary or educational expectations, 
rcr ct^er d >: f f orf:r co'^ ty etrricity or job category. 

^-^^j^'^J.L^l^ 0*" j^-^e(:jdCj Trawnr:_r. Pecr'i thf. lowest^ 

"c-.* ^i'^^*'-/. 'r'.e* jot^, a *'vdir^ a^'^o Ffpcrtf-'' w the 
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cantly (pv.CCi'^ "i^e ddtqutUr thdf ct^tr e^rr.ici ties, and public 
graduates felt t^eir training was sicjnif icdrtly more adequate (p«v.001! 
than their prc^'f'!"etar> counterparts. 

S^n stdc t;cn > 

a. Satlsfdcticr with Earr lncs^ Satisfaction with earnings 

wa\> not sign"rfTcaTrny asscciatecl wTtr a .person's job category. Although 
ethnic rlnoritles wpre sigrif kartly (p<..01^^) less satisfied with their 
earnings, there was pc significant uMfference betwtrfn the public and 
proprietary graduates' oarrings satisfaction. 

b. j atisfaction with Work Itself, There was a non-signifi- 
cant trend for rialcb in prograc^^ii ng and related jobs to be rost 
satisfied, followed by female clerks, nales in unrelated jobs, and 
(rale clerks. WMtes were significantly (p^.OOl) more satisfied with 
their jobs than other ethnicities, and public graduates were also 
significantly more satisfied (p<;.009) than proprietary graduates, 
partly because of the snailer number of ethnic n^inuritics in the 
public sanple. 

Satisfaction Ov eral 1 . Here, the trends become clear and 
significant (p<.021 ) . Table 65 shows that a person's overall satis- 
faction was associated with this job category. Males in unrelated 
jobs were least satisfied, and males in progranriing and related jobs, 
most satisfied. 
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Whites were bujr.T f 1 cdf;tl> riore satisfied overall (p<.,004) and 
public gradudtr^ werp <;ignif if an^ly n-orv satisfied (p<.n38) than their 
proprietary counterparts. The proprietary satisfaction score was 
pulled down ^oth by ethnic minorities and the large nunber of males In 
unrolcted aru! c'cricdl jub''. who v;eri; clearly net happy with their work, 
When we asksd the graduates if they had i t to go over, would thev choose 
the sane school, public and proprietary responses were significantly 
different (pv^.OO!). Ninety percent of the public graduates indicated 
they would, hut only 49 percent of the proprietary graduates would 
choose the sarc school . 

3. Relationship of Irsti tutiona 1 Characteristics to Graduates' First 
Earnings 

The average public prcgran lasted 18 months. The average 
proprietary prograr lasted 11 ronths and cost the graduate $r,344. 
However, we found no significant associations between these and other 
institutional variables and the first earnings of the graduates because 
of Hniited variability in the school sample, 

4. Costs to the Student 

As table 66 snows, progranrinq training cost the proprietary 
graduate considerably rore. 

Cost<; to the proprietary graduate were 1.63 tiires that for 
public graduates f:r three main reasons: 

1) .''t''cujh the proprietary prograns were fO percent as long as 
public proqrar's, the r^'oprietary students did rot work and earn as 
rue*' as the pub^^c students, which rearit that the prop? ietary students' 
forejone incore was r^ore than the public students'. We t^ink the 
;.''cpriotdry students earned less while in school because the programs 
v^t '-ore ir^ersive, rcquirirq ?5-30 hours of classroon work each week 
(..n:-. 1971). 

2) "nf- nroprietary sarnie had nore ethnic rTiinorities who earned 
■os''> i^rr^ CGr,".equent'y nacl Icwrr earrings potential. 

"he co^t of the prograr was paid out of the proprietary students' 
I'.c^et. .-.e Ki'^tt'd Cut ir chapter 3 tf;at weekly teaching costs were 
/ , / 3 tT'fS tre put lit S'. nool^. , l:ut that cost was rot borne 

L^r the- r^L'iv, v:^gci Gt-^dcrt, but by tj/pc;ycrs. 

^rci iM^fify ,»v.)-t^dtr's [^Tobdb'y ratec treir trainir/; as less 
.--t^-^ lt- >^> ^.'^ti .''u'd tf v.aLiSe they paid a .ul^s ^af- ti ai 

i lv* * ' ''rv tr-^iw-'*;, ^-.''f'f th*' t »"cprirt:^r> f;r' jv^uci te ^'Vdiua*od 
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TABLr 66 



COSTS OF PROGRAMING TRAINING BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 



Publ ic 



Proprietary 



Potential Earnings 

(unadjusted weekly earnings 
less 10^ X weeks in school) 

-less- 
Earnings while in School 
(unadjusted weekly earnings 
X weeks i n school ) 

-equal s- 

Foreqone Earnings 

•plus- 
Program Charges to the Student 

-equa 1 s- 




Costs to the Student 



S3480 



$4676 



1344 



$3332 



^^344 



$5676 



MO 



<JicJ net xd.^r^ wp U his out-of-pccket tAptrse. The public graduate, 

who taic very •*:f/Jc, v.as ret as crl*:ca: of his training. 



5. Serendipity 

<ic found that a person's high school grade point average was 
significantly associated (p<;.001) with his or her current job category 
andt consequently, earnings. That association Is shown In table cj . 

We described [wilfrs. 1 973] the "Inflationary factor" operating 
in grade point averages (high grades are easier to get In low-status 
high school p'-cgrars). We were Interested to find this strong, Inverse 
relationship brtwccr grades and earnings In the programring analysis, 



TABLE 67 



PLLATIONSHIP OF TYPE OF JOB, FIRST EARNINGS ON CURRENT 
JOB AND StLF- [REPORTED HIGH SCHOOL GRADE POINT AVERAGE 



Type of Job 



First Earnings I High School GPA 



Males in prucjraning 
or related lob', 



Highest 



Lowest 



Malf*^ in unrelated 

jobs 



Medium high 



Medium low 



Male clerks 



Mediijr low 



Medium high 



Lov^es t 



Highest 
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tll. Liectronic Technician Gradudtt'S' fxpericncrs after School 



Our ^'.potneois was not ccrfirncd m ^Irctroric technicians. 
The average piib'iL cradudte wfnt tc school for Z2 ront^^s, corparcd to 
the average prr:»irtary graduato who snort IP rrrths in school. The 
groups v/ere si: "iiir or all dirorsions , excrpt thr public sanple 
incI^J^'d significant! V ;p<.C01) rcrf ethnic rinoritics (4S cor.pared 
to 20 ^n the propr ietary ) , and the graduates cf public schools were 
significantly older (p'>.002) than proprietary graduates. 

Our analysis or these sarples showed t^at: 

- Twerty-two out of 100 graduates got jobs as electronic techni- 
cians cr related high status jobs. 

- Fifty-nine out of 100 graduates got jobs related to electronic 
technician work, but lower status, such as radio and TV repair 
'^rd cr*^t apprenticing. 

- *«Mit»teen out of ICO graduates cjot urrelat^-d, low status jcbs 
sucf't as assertlers, ^reiqht Handlers and 'abcrcrs. 

- ^^ub'ic and croprietar;. graduates get a'rcst V-^ sare kinds of 
jobs after school, but putlk graduates ru^rrel S15f .?6 per wee* 
corpared to proprietary greduato'. whc e<^r^ e.\ ITCSO. Trc 
di^^crerce wa<; significjr^ ^;)<.0C5;}. 

- 'urir- their first jobs, r^'orrietary gradua^t-^^ lew status but 
related jobs got sigr.if icartly (f<.QC5) r'orr crorotiors and 
earned ^rrc, closing the ir earrings. Ahtr. w<: looked at 
'ast earnings cn the Hr^^t jet, the cif^t'cr wa!> ret sigrifi- 
ca'^t althcuq^ the p'^t'u: craduatr^s ti'l *^arr<^^.j '^ 'ittU- fcre. 



cliffirercfc litwrrr ru»'H arc :rc^rict«r> <jrddu4tei' idlariis 

- "^^c^i* ^rrc ro ^>^'jri^1cart ciffcn-rccs ir personal growth between 

;^Mic ind ; rr::r • ry graduates. 

* ^ut ik grddjdti , c/iectrd to earn s^gnlfkartly (p' ,003) more 
i tf^r ^ut jrf r-ut dif fi-rrrcc wd , due tc the higher ♦•arnlngs 
cf t^.t' »^u^' u. 'irdcJ^atcs . 

- "here were no Jiffrrences in satisfaction wUh earfiif,gs» their 
jct'> or salj^^dctlcn overall between public and proprietary grad- 
•^atet^. ^f^:*-t was a nonsujr.i f ic«r.t trend for ren in Mrjher level 
:o^s br '-nrc satisfied with their jobs. 

- ^'r^'i-ft^ rt«^r»- i f 1 car. t differences ir how graduates perceived 

tre dJc-iudf; t^clr tralnlrc;. 

t . CfTAlLLD ANALYSIS 

>»e ircludea only progrars aired at tralrina electronic techri* 
ciars (L.S. CensL^s Cede W3, liCPC prestige code 47;, 'We excluded 
rrcvj^arT. thai drained ;.crvrle for ricctrork engineering, data pro- 
cf.s^ncj ard "^v repair, ard electrkiars* joos. All graduates were 
^aics. As t3*^'t ^5 s^^.Qws, we ccmp'^*» J interviews with £7 percent 
the lat'i: ard 90 percent of the »j<opr1etar> grad'^ates. 
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At the ti*"* of the Intirvle**, rest graduates were t»ork1n^ full 
tfm*. is title 69 Shows. 



j:siR:iij:ios of illctrohic tlch-jicians hy 

LABOR MARkLT ACTIVITY AND TYPL OF SChCkJL 
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'n**se Jo not totil 476 bec<r.jsc > >; e L-r>»». wore 
'.l*'IetO'.j ^oF* <5nj lytic pirpose"'*. 



r *'f-r T urrrlaN:'! T ^; ^ • ^; T 1 r tc the lowr^s^ CdV'-cry, whicn 



3) J;€n In higher level crafts were put Into this category 
wh1c>^ Included the upper portlcr c' Crafts and Kindred wrkers, 
covering jobs like electrician, data processing repair, and radio 
ard repair. This category goes up to the NOPC prestige rating 49, 

4) yen in the highest status jobs were put Into this group. 
It Included Prcfesslonal , Technical and Kindred, and Managers and 
Adn inlstrators. The rajor jobs within this group were electronic 
techniciar. electronic ergineering technician, electrical engineering, 
and crograrring. This category goes up to the NCRC prestige rating 76. 

Forty-one rcr got jobs as clerks, but we deleted ther from 
tne analysis because their jobs were scattered across the U,S. Census 
"Clerical" classification and their nurbers were too small to analyze. 

Table 70 shows the distribution of the electronic technician 
graduates on their first job. 



j:b:j^:B;:i:>-, nr tiKiROMc tlchmcian GFWDuATts by typl of first job 
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tL.'..v-:ROMi: avira^l f iRsr wiLfiv LARMr^Gb ou first job 
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We aralyzed the electronic technicians' backgrounds to see 1f 
there were significant differences between tht? public and proprietary 
graduates, and those differences were related to thr kinds of jobs 
graduates "able 7: sumrrrdri zes the results. 

TABLl 71 



^Ll A': /,Sm!P \jt LLLCTRO:iIC iLCHMCIANb' BACr'.GROL'NU LHAR- 
AlTlRISTICS to TYPt OF %\^00l AND TYPt OF JOB 
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Table 12 shows that while there are differences in the public 
and proprietary graduates' age and ethnic backgrounds, neither were 
significantly associated with the level of their first jcb. 

We found that 49 percent of t^te public but only 15 percent 
of the proprietary graduates were working while they were in school. 
We assumed that sonie students kept their sane jobs after araduation, 
which could possibly rrean they had higher earnings to start with, so 
we controlled for earnings while in school and job tenure when looking 
at full-tin^e job earnings after graduation. 

Forty-five percent of the public graduates were veterans and 
41 percent of the proprietary graduates were. Their earnings conformed 
to the same pattern as the larger sample and there were no significant 
differences between the public and proprietary veterans* earnings. 

Twenty percent cf the public and only 5 percent of the proprie- 
tary graduates were ncncitizens. Eighty-five percent of them were 
fron ethnic r.inorities. Because the public sample had 49 percent 
ethnic minorities, the proprietary sample 20 percent, we displayed 
the earnings for Whites and other ethnicities separately. Within 
these categories we have captured most noncitizens. 

1. Careers of Electronic Technician Graduates 

a . First Job 

The aycraqe electronic technician took one month, one day to 
get his first job after yraduation, and there was no difference between 
public or proprietary graduates. Table 73 shows that only 28 percent 
0^ the men in the lowest job category felt their jobs were related 
tc their training, but between 70-75 percent of those in the upper 
three categories said theirs were. The relationship was significant 
at the p<.C01 level . 

TABLE 7j 



•L^ ^^f^UNIC Tr(>r;:r[ANS PLPORTING THAT Tf^EIR JOBS WURE RELATED 
I'D ^fU.IR TRAINING BY TYPE OF JOB 
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Kind of First Job . Tdble 74 shows the distribi.'tion oracluates 
on their first jobs by tyoes of jobs and type of school. There were no 
significant differences between the kinds of jobs public or proprietary 
graduates got. 
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First Earnings on First Job . After controlling for differences 
in respondents' age, region, job tenure and earnings while in school, 
we founo a significant relationship (p<.001) between a person's job 
and his earnings. Those in the lowest jobs earned lea^t ($115.50 
per week) and those in the highest jobs earned the most ($139 per week). 
Whites earned significantly vP<.001) more than ether ethnicities and 
public graduates earned significantly (p<.025) noro than proprietary 
graduates ($136.25 vs. $125.50). See table 75. 

L ast Earnings on First Job . The differences in earnings 
associated with a person's type of job have alnost washed out. The 
men in the top electronic technician job^: still earned the rrost, and 
those in unrelated, low level jobs earned the least, but the earnings 
of the rren in the low crafts, particularly the proprietary graduate*; ^^f^ 
increased tfie frGSt--a change of $37,25. The increase for this group 
rrade the gap between public and proprietar> graduates not significant, 
although the public graduates still earned nore. However, the 
proprietary graduates increased their weekly earnings significantly 
more (pc.OOi) than the nublic. • 
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Promotions or the First Job . After control 1jf>g for the 
r#5pond^nt^' agi» and job tenure, rroprietarv gradLiifev got significantly 
(ps.,005) nore pronotlons than public graduates. Most promotions went 
to proprietary graduates in the low craft jobs who, as we saw earlier, 
increased their earnings rcrr than ar> c)tht»r cj^cL^i,., closinq the gar 
in first job earnings between the public and propriftary sanplcs. 

b. Job dangers 

Twenty-tvK) percent (22) of the public ard 29 percent (79) cf t^e 
proprietary graduates changed jobs. Tfre average puMic job changcr*s 
last carrlrgs or. his 'irst job was 5148.75 and thr average proprietary 
job changer earned 5136.75. They were amor-^ the low earners and changed 
jobs to increase their earnings. The job chumjcrs wfre evenly distri- 
buted by type of job, and as rrany increased their job status as decreased 
it. Public Graduates earned significantly (p^>.C23) rore than proprietary 



the respondents' age and reQion). The average public job changer's 
first weekly earrings were 51^5. /5, and the average proprietary graduate's 
earnings were ^160. /5. These figures show that these who earned less 
on their first jobs could catch up by changing jobs. 

c . The Sarple as a Whole 

First Earnings on Current Job . Table 76, which reflects the 
tarnings"for t^r samples on their current jobs whether they were their 
first or subsequent Jobs, shows those in higher level jots earned 
significantly (p<r.0Ol) more. Whites earned sigri f icantly rnorc P<«OOJ 
than other ethnicities, '^ubllc ;;raduates earned sigrif icartly (rN..037) 
rore than proprietary graduates. 

Last EarnlnQs on Current Job . Although thr proprietary graduates 
earned less, the difference was not significant, sc there wa^ nore 
deviation fror the average public earnings S176.7*j and proprietary 
earnings of S164.25 than when we lool'ed at the fir;t earrings. The 
greater deviation could be traced to the proprietary -jradjates in lew 
craft jobs who got rore prorotions and earned rore, and the proprietary 
graduates in lower paying jobs who cnangcd jobs and ^rcreased their 
earnings. However, even ihouc^ the public sa^r^f^ hac -ore ethnic ^/^^O' 
rities who earned less, the public graduates gained ^J';r i f icartly (p<.OCl) 
r^ore in earrings than prorrir-^'^ry graduates a'ter corf rolling for the 
respondpf.ls ' a^^e, region, Job tenu^-e» and ^irst carrirr^. 
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2. ^onjccupatiordl Uperit»nces of Eltctronu Techrkiari Graduates 



Pcrsonj] Growth , We ^ound no significant differences between the 
public and proprietary graduates' ero levels, or reading or voting 
behavior. As tablr 77 shows, almos: twice the proporticn of j^ublic 
graduates nvr', tjc^ 'X schoo', rc^^.y ^or occj; dtiora i trdinir^j. 

lABLL 77 

tLt.C :R-)Mv: TrX'^MCIAN GRAOUATE.S WHO RLPUKTLU TAKIN.'i MORL 
SCmPOLING, by TYPL of school KiG 
(as percent of total public and proprietary sample) 





Publ ic 


F'r opr ietary 


Classes re 1 cited to same 


51 


24 


occupation 


(56) 


(74) 


Classes reljted to 


17 


8 


different occupation 


(18) 


(24) 


Classes not related to 


6 


3 


an occupation 


^7) 





On the basis of :hin analysis, we conciuded t^c-ro wrrc nc 
differences in personal growth between the pubHr a'^'j ororrictary 
sarples. Although tne public graduates returned to school signifi- 
cantly (p-.-OOT) rore often than the proprietary gr^-^uates, the schooling 
was prirrarily occupational ly-rcla ted . 

Expectations , Public graduates expected to earn significantly 
more than proprietary graduates (p<.003) expected to earn, both three 
to five years fror now, and six to ten years frorr now. This finding 
was not surprising because expectations are partly a function of what 
a person has. The public graduates earned more than the proprietary 
graduates, so they, r>?"edictably , expected to earn rore ir the future. 
More public graduates rx^ected to get higher deyreos (RC nf the public 
ard 68 of t^e prcpr ietar> ) , tut there was uo d1 f ^c-r encf* in the degree 
level they e/r^-'ctod to get. 

t i sf ac ti er . We **oun.J no significant dif^rr'rcc*: botwren t^^o 
putMc ard rrcrr^eta^^; g^-aduates' satisfaction with earr-r.g'^, ^^c jot: 
itsei', zr s:)ti ^ ' ■ ^f^^^^W "here wa^ a '^c'^ - , ' ^ ^ • - t t^('rd fcr 
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Graduates' Perceptions of the Adequacy of thctr Trjinlng . 
Unlike the other five occupations, we found no significant differences 
In the public and proprietary graduates' rating on adequacy of their 
training which they both rated midway between "very good" and "good." 
There was a significant (pv.OOl) difference between how many public 
^nd proprietary griiduates would return to their same schools If they 
had the chance to do It over. Eighty-eight percent of the public but 
odiy 61 percent of the proprietary samples said they would make the same 
cnoice again. 

3. Institutional Characteristics 

We found no relationship between the pi;bl1c schools' charac- 
teristics and the success of their graduates. Two proprietary elec- 
tronic technician schools did not respond to these questions. We did 
not analyze proprietary school data on this Item. 

4. Costs to the Student 

Table 78 shows that the average public student paid $5,650 to 
complete an electronic technician's program, compared with $8,769 for 
the average proprietary student. 



TABLE 78 
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The average public proaram lasted 2r ths, cof^pared with the 
average proprietary program*! i8 months. The age proprietary 

prooram requires the stuutnt to be In class nc lours each week 
(Wilms. 1973). Therefore, both potential earnings and earnings while 
in school were lower for the proprlrtary graduates. However, in spite 

•Hl< ^.^^e'-ence. thr publii rir^i-j^^^ ^ v.^. ral*^ ♦^r school a 
direct charye for the cost rather thar hdviry it paid by taxrs, the 
difference in costs to the student would have been negligible. 
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IV . Dtnul Assistants* Lxpcrlences after School 



A. SUHHARY 

Our hypothesis was not conflrned on dental assistants, 
Tublic and proprietary graduates found dental assisting jobs in 
about the sane proportion, but after controlling for key background 
differences, we found: 

- Public graduates got their jobs significantly (p<.018) faster, 
and earned significantly more (p<,001) on t^eir first jobs. 

- Those who took jobs other than dental assisting got fx>re 
pronotions and earned 0 percent nore per year. 

- Those that went to work as dental assistants earned an average 

starting salary of $81 per week. 

- Alrt)st half the proprietary graduates employed as dental 
assistants who changed jobs switched to some other field and 
Increased their earnings. 

- However, public graduates earned significantly nore (p<.006) 
initially, although the proprietary graduates who cnanged jobs 
ndd alrost cajght up In earnings when the survey was taken. 

- Public graduates went to school an average of 12 months, and 
proprietaries went 4-1/2 nonths and paid an average of $1066 for 

Vw\r course. 

- Nineteen percent of the public graduates and 42 percent of the 
proprietary graduates cnanged jobs. Those who changed jobs were 
earning less than the average on their old jobs, and they changed 
tc increase t^^eir earnings. 



^r^en we viewed the sar.ple together, we found: 

- ^he public craduates earned significantly nore {p<.005} 
i'Mti'illy. i^hen they reported their final earnings, they still 

earr.tnf; s i gr* i f i car 1 1 y (';<.03?0 rore. 

- 'r-r.r.. wero rj '^'r, i f i car t d soc i 3 1 i c n ^ bctv.een the school 
C^.d'-^^: tt"'^ ici a^d trie cirrir'j^i c tne qraduat*»s. 

- co^t, 0^ trai'-:ir^; the stu^>rt r*ert $4017 for the puM ic 



- PutHc Qrady«/js riU'd their training as significantly {r^.029) 
nore a<icquatc than tht proprltlary graduates , and Ihty ^^lere signi- 
ficantly rior« satUflei! (p .0]V, overall. 

- Eighty-eight ptrccnt of the public, bu^ only 52 percent of tht 
proprietary gradu<^t€S $did f.hey would chc osc the sare school over 
• •a finding slgnlfkmt at the p .011 level. 

- About 10 percent of both pbullc *;»d proprietary Graduates never 
had a job. Anong those who had held jobs, the public graduates 
were unemployed fewer tines (p ^ .001), and their periods of 
unetnploynent were shorter (p< .024) than the proprietary graduates*. 

- There were no significant differences In personal growth, measured 
by ego development, enrollnents in further education, reading, or 
voting behavior. 



B. DETAILED ANALYSIS 

We surveyed qraduates of programs designed to produce Dental 
Assistants (U.S. Census Code 921, NORC prkjstige code 48). We excluded 
medical assistants, technologists, and dental hygieMsts. 

Table 79 showi that from the net sample, NORC completed Inter- 
views with 91 percent of the public graduates and 83 percent of the 
proprietary graduates. 



TABLl ^9 
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Tmertv itf .mt r f fh^ (»ut>Hc *jradU'»tin<j l)ass wis m^de up of 
eihmiL minorities, anri the public s*rrple MORC intervleiied after ^helr 
(jraJu.t t iort nas dii^ u^* vf 22 percent of ethnic minorities. However, 
the proprietary jraduatinq c1«iiS5 was 25 percent ethnic minorities, 
but the narple of interviewed graduates had only 16 percent of ethric 
•'if/)f! t . Thp n(}ent'> ^h\f 'iOPC coulfl not find cane ^rom 

propnetjry tti-ntil assistincj sch)cls with high proportions of eth'^ 

nontios. Prohahly the qroup ^?SC co'jid not find was heavily weighted 
with t?thnk rinorttips. 

Table 3C shows the distribution of the dental assisting graduates. 

TABLE Cn 



DISyr^IBUTlON OF Of.NTAL ASSISTING GRADUATES BY LABOK 
MARKET ACTIVITY AND TYPE OF SCHOOL 



r*stribjtion 


Pub He 


Proprietary 


'Jnenploye^ (never fud 
full-tii^e job) 


19 




WoT'dnq (part-tinp) 


7 


10 


Workinr^ ( ful 1-tine) 


175 


246 




ZOl 


:-'9 



^.jMc h^low shows, 80 percent of the public and proprietary 
iraduates got jobs as dental assistants, and 20 percent took "other" 
jobs. Jobs in the '^^her" category fell :n the U.S. Census category 
301 jn(.! rolow, cd'ryincj top NORC prestige rating of 46. Sixty-seven 
oertent of the other" jots were clerka^ ';nK)Stly receptionists, clerks, 
jnc tip^sfs), Hid the rtT^'inder fell between the craft, operative, and 

^^CLr b] 



DISTR!(^^!TIO^ OF DMI^At A^^ISTING GRAUnATcb 
1;y type or FIRST JOB 
( in percent<v ) 



i>n'.d! assistant 


Otner 


HO 




' 336) 


i K2 ) 



1^7 
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ipihcn we tested the ret^lionsnip of selected demogr^pnks to type 
of school 4nd type of job, me found tK^t 4 person's jOcioc^ono«n1c status 
and t^e p'-estl'je of cccupatloft were related to the Job category 

the student found after graduation. (See Taoie ni » ) 



TABLC B: 



RtlATIONSHlP OF BACKGROUND CHARACTf RIS T ICS TO TY:«^E 
or SCHOOL AND TYP: UF J0(! 



Are backqrounj.1 
characteristics 
di ffevi^ni between 
ptib 1 1 c and propr i - 
etary graduates? 



Are background 

':ha''actrri3tics 
V igni f :cantly 
a 1 >uuid tod w1 th 
first earnings? 




Socioeco.ioric status 
Fathf*r*s occupation 
Educational status 
Ego <1#?veloi>f^ent 
Ayc» 

Ethnic background 



.001 



»t^,» wit^t Hi-jh i'''^»'.or-)-M : status wnc* *> » •'^^M^ors wC»ro 

ri'^i.iritl/ .P<.> n'te^ l^(jn fnrs- wit^' irv-<*r * ' i-ocnr--^^nr 

Udtj>» Vit^v^'-. ^:<^ ! low-"- job:. '^.^ 1^ rr--p- H-er, 

♦♦jrr^n-- Jo'^^il ns^^'^r's ^^'^n^v: ln,S!k t"«f. t/iuSt; if' utni r 
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1, Carr»f»rs or i^ntjl A%J%tin.j ^.iraduat^s , 



vi • f J rs t v?^^t' 

Tnere a si^jnificant difference {p<r.01R) between the time 
it ^o.» ;..itM ic M-^: »>rvu f ^ etar / ;riJudtes ti» -jot fhcir fir^^t jobs after 
«^rd.1'iJt1on, after controllint^ for those who worked full-tfme while In 
si.hool and Vent those ,ame jobs. Public graduates got their first job, 
on the average, days after graduation, and the proprietary qraduates, 
one month and three days after graduitlon. 

Kind of First Job ; Table B3 shows that publ k and proprietary 
graduates got (Jental asslsflna jobs at about the safre rate. Unlike 
the higher level occupations (accounting, prografming, electronic tech- 
nician) where only two out of ten were pieced in jobs for which they 
were trained, eiqht out of ten dental assisting graduates found dental 
assistant jobs. 



TABLE 83 



DISTRIBUTION OF DENIAL ASSISTING GRADUATES 
BY TYPE OF FIRST JOB AND TYPE OF SCMOOL 



Type of School 


Dentil Assislarils 


Other 


Publ ic 


82.. 


18* 




(142) 


(31) 


Propr letjry 


79 , 


21- 






(51) 



^Respondents of other ethnicities made up ?1 percent of the 
public dP'-j M percent of the proprjetary samples rind those from the 
pr-fi^r i ptary schools were placed in jobs as dental assistants fX)re often 
tndr put)li' jrdduates. The difference was not statistically significant. 
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TABLr 34 



DISTRIBUTION OF OENTAl ASSISTING ETHNIC 
MlNOPITIfiS RY type: OF JOH ANO TYPf OK SCHOOL 



Type of School 


Dental Assistants 


Other 


Public 


78 


22' 




(28) 


(8) 


Proprietary 


89- 


11 ' 




(J4) 


(4) 



Ninety-eight percent of the women working as dental assistants 
and 35 percent of those working in other jobs reported their first job 
was related to their trbiining, and the difference was significant (o^.OOl). 
There was no significant difference between the public and proprietary 
graduates. The 35 percent of those in other jobs who reported their 
work was related to their training had cle^-ical jobs sucn as typists 
and receptionists. 

First Earnings op First Job : Ten percent of both public and 
proprietary graduates were working full-time while if> school, so we 
controlled for job tenure. We also controlled for jge and region. 
As Table 85 show:>, those who got jobs as dental asMStants made a little 
less than those in other jobs--about $3.75 per weeV after controlling 
for age and region. The results were almost, but not quite, significant. 
Other ethn^ities earf^ed significantly wre (p<.004) than whites, and 
public graduates began their first jobs earning si inif i( df?tly fp<,001) 
more than their propr i e*:<»ry counterparts--512.25 per* week. 

Ftra 1 Earnings gh rirst Job : After controlling for respondents' 
age, job tenure^ anJ reqTo*n ,~lBos: in dental assistin(j iobs %till nwide 
sHghtl/ less tnan those in other jobs. Whites i'^de j little more than 
ethnic 'minorities, but the d i f f erf^nce wa ^ not significant. Public grad- 
uates still o.irned s i gn t ^ i c^int 1 y fp«^.00l) -loro thnn proprietary graduates 
--about S<i.7 5 oer wefk. 

■rh.i'^qps ;\^yninfjS on r^?'t Job: Trjhle ',hows thit nonf 
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fAiUf H*, 



Df.NrAL A'y.IbMNG (.KAD'iATfS' KIRST, LAST AND CHANGL IN 
WFL^LY I.A«NIN(iS ON FlRsT J06 [\i TYPL OF JOB. 
[THNIClTt AND fYPL OF SfHOOt 



Typ»» of jOt 


Dental Assistant 


Other 


Is the 
relationship 
s igni f leant? 


^d'^', rpqion, 




tenure ) 


$H1 


$84. 7b 


No 


( J<.je , region , 


job 


tenure) 




$95. 7^ 


No 


Chan in [arn^ 
! d if* ^ n>'^ ! un , 


joh 


tenure ) 


5)1.75 


$11 


No 




























Whi te 


Other 


Is the 
relationship 
significant? 



^ t r >t Ljrn ings 


$8! .50 


$83. bO 


Yes* 


(aqe, region, job tenure) 








La.t r<irnin(js 


S9?- 75 


$9?. 25 


No 


r^vjion, job tenure) 








\r^'if^<p: in [arnin'^s 


S12 


$9 


No 


(aye, region, job tenure) 











Pub) »■ 


Proprietary 


Is the 
relationship 
significant? 


nr,r Ljrninj, 


tenure] 






Yes** 


L.i^f tarn T.^s 


ieS ♦•.»»nijr*» ^ 




75 


Yes** 






S'* ; 5 


$:^75 


No 



Promotions on First Jo b; Proprietary graduates got as many 
promotions as public graduates"!' but those employed as dental assistants 
got half as many as those in other jobs (p<.001). 

h. Job Changers 

Nineteen percent (39) of the public graduates changed jobs. 
Tne vast majority (80) of those were employed as dental assistants, 
and most of them shifted to other dental assisting jobs. Twenty per- 
cent of the changers were ethnic minorities — the same proportion of 
ethnic minorities in the public sample. 

Forty-two percent (117) of the proprietary graduates changed 
jobs and most changers had dental assistant jobs. However, 45 percent 
of those proprietary graduates enployed as dental assistants who changed 
jobs (45), shifted to other occupations. Only six percent of the job 
changers were ethnic minorities. 

If we look at the last earnings of this group on their first 
jobs, we find the public and proprietary graduates earned about the 
same. However, if we compare the last earnings on the first job of 
the job changers with the last earnings on the first job of the total 
sample, we find those who changed were earning less. The job changers 
probably changed jobs to Increase their earnings, even If they had to take 
jobs unrelated to their training. 

First Earnings of Job Changers on Subsequent Jobs : There was 
still a nonsignificant trend for those in other jobs to earn more, and 
there was no difference in earnings by ethnic group. However, after 
controlling for last earnings on first job, region, and respondents 
age, we found that public graduates were still earning significantly 
(p<006) more ($8.25 per week) than the proprietary graduate3--many 
of whom had shifted out of their trade. 

Final Earnings of Job Cnangers : There was not a significant 
difference In earnings between those women working as dental assistants 
and those in other jobs, nor was there a difference by ethnic group. 
The group of proprietary graduates who left dental assisting ;obs to 
increase their ea>-ninn«;, closed the earnings gap between public and 
proprietary job cnangers. There was still a trend for public graduates 
to earn more ($106.75 vcr'jjs $103 per week). 
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r«Lt s( 



OflTAL ASSISTING GPAOJATtS' ^IRST. lAST ANH CMAPiGC IS WE[rLV 

t.A»NIHCiS OS w''^«^S?rST J<>fi *yrL .?r , (.TMNICITy 

AND rrrt or school 



















Type 0^ Jot! 




Other 









59? 


No 










So 




$13 
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W.hC 








SIOO. ?s 


$103. ?S 


Yes»» 


rf^'or. , jot tenure* 


$12.75 


!ii: 


So 



*yp^ 0^ jC^ooI 



I if , ; ' or* , ; t«*r.j r*» 
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When we jsie<t the drntal assisting qriduatcs if their current 
;o^ »»as rt»Kif»*<l t»u»i» tr(iininn» pinhf ^-fou*- i^ercrnt of thr public 
j'^J si»t^-e';"* : )f *^'»» pr(»[ * i t'f t^rv -jf uiat<»^ SH*! it. was. This 

si*i''^ * iCJ"t (pv.iNM) cliffori»nce Wtis ^')t S'lrpr " s i n^i hrcdusr of Ihi? rel- 
.Uively lar:e rur-t^iM- of ;>rorrif»tarv wonen who <.hafi(ie(l frof^ denfal assis- 
ting; to other . 

rif^>t [K»nn»is: There was no significant iifferencr in earnings 
t'otw^v:"^ »VVie 'en 7>T ployed -is dental assisf<*nts, «^nd those in other 
• ^ U^t)U^ r,\istants made j Httle Icss.aS T.^MePC shows. 

n ♦>*hru. inoritii's earned significantly niori (;>-.. 006) than 

..• • ; ;»-.!duat»' St^^u^U*, wrtich contjinod ethnic nin- 

.. . 'M''ri'd s i ':ni f icunti y rwire (p<,005) th-jn the^r pr'nprietary 
^ • , \r*\ . 

Tindl i.ifnin(^s and Changes in ear nings : Tahle shows that 
'here wis* not s i qni ^rcVnT Jtf Terence In final earnin<|s or changes 
'n earnings L>e:wejn those iftMployeti as dental assistants an<j thos* in 
other jobs, [thnic minorities earned significantly more {p*-.02) «ind 
public gradua^f'j earned s ir}n1 f icantl y more than propriefary graduates, 

Uneffiployment : Nine percent of the public and eight percent 
of the proprietary gVaduates never found a full-time ioh after grad- 
uation. Among the majority of graduates who were employed full-time, 

proprietary graduates had e>jperienced significantly (p« 001) 
more periods of unwnplovrnent (1.67 times) than the public (1.43 times) 
after controlling for the respondents' aae and job tenure. Their 
periods of unerployment were longer too (3 (nonths vjnd one lay for 
the proprietary graduates versus 2 months and 19 davs tor the public 
graduates), and the difference was significant ^pv.n?4^. . 

2, Nonoccupation:^ 1 £x:.eriences of Cental Assisting GraJ^ates 

Per^ionai ',»-owfr. Mund no .iinificint f| i f f »'r» n( t^^^ on any 

ot the \U'* \ retw»^v' purlic and prnpr i»»f t»-v iraduates-- 

ego developrt-r t , f>f,rr/ 1 i»nr U-)r ^urtner education, rc-.^Mn:. or .ctinfj 
behavior. Tnose whf <tii enrf;!] for f'jrther education ( /^ the 
public and 22 of the :)roDr iefy . , ) enrollc.1 -o^i^ly ff)r .r-^i t iona 1 
courses . 

C.*pe(- t njn% : 'hiTi' was no significant i f f prerci* between the 
public a nrf Dro"pr~iVr^ r n'ddu^^ tt»% ' salary u'- educdt i^'f^^H fM :if i ta t ions . 

f^erccj^t^ons the Ad**nuacy of Training: As ^^»I>le 7 shows, 
tnose ' n 'f^rrtril' s s Ts^ ' r'l p>Vs V^»rc'p i v^^T 'tVeTr t ra i n i n j significantly 
■p .0?^' "'orf^ adenij^fo than those in other iohs . Althoun^ «'fhnic minor- 
ities tended \n rate t^^eir training '^^re harshly than whites (ds.03) 



1 ]4 



V 



''J'? f]f %rfif;«'L 



r^rifa) M<,^ i .fun*-, j Other 



F/^ce I lent 
Very qood 
Good 
Fji r 



^rd r.r^erp ^er^ .oro P^hniL '"inorUi^s in the public sarple, the public 
grad'^dtrs ratod r.heir rrdinin^; as significantly cnore ddoquate than t! , 
propr;ota'-v -ridiif.es ; ..llClj r^ted theirs, fho ^y^rriqc public rritinfj 
w.is --^ctway r^v'^w^'^r ve'-y 'jood und excellent. The averaqo proprietary 
r«5tin-; s oyor i fijl! m?:*;:. t)elow» sli><ht1y above aood. 

t^U'^ 'J ^-"'l ^drni n>^s : Whi tes were s igni f i cantl y rw^re 

sa 1 1 >*ir J w7f>'* VoTr VarVrnqV 'n^r.'OI ) than were other ethnicities, 
even th-^u^ih th*. ethnic "inorjtins earned more than whites. This finding 
indii.ites l^st the ethnic '-Mnoritios had considerably higher expect- 
ations. AltKcuih tMe puhMc graduates ^Mrnrd significantly more than 
tn^tr- DropFM'>»'ar / crMjntornarts , there was only a non-s inrn f i can t trend 
for fnpf. to b»' -or-M ',a* .'vyt, [thric -"incrities -ere heavil/ 

nn f.ffr,fod T •^hi^ r.^itl' .i'tIp and fnev had i l^wer leviO of sati.^v: 



1 1 on . 
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Satisfaction with the Job Itself : Those In dentil assisting 
Jobs were sIgnVfkantTy wre satis^fed with their jobs (p%:.002) than 
those In other Jobs. Whites were significantly more satisfied (px.002) 
than wonen of other ethnicities. Public graduates were slonlf Icantly 
more satisfied with their Jobs than proprietary graduates (p<.024). 

Sati sfrt^tlon Overall ; As Table S8 shows, -nose In jobs for 
which they were trained were rwre satisfied {pv.018) overall than 
those who were ^n other jobs, Whites were more satisfied than ethnic 
minorities (p<.001), and public graduates were more satisfied than 
their proprietary counterparts (p<.005). 



DENTAL ass: ,T;%r, graduA^LS' OVERALL SATISFACTION 
b> TY^r OK JOB AND TYPE OF SCHOOL 



Type 0* School 


Dental Assistants 


Other 


Publ ic 


1.39 


1.46 




(123) 




Propri etary 


1 .54 


1 .84 




(151) 


(4J) 



Key : 1 = Very sati if ied 

2 = Somewhat satisfied 

3 = Somewhat di *;^at i sf led 

4 ^ Very dissat i^f led 



When we aske'j tne qrdduate*^ '^^ they ha J it r.o iU over, would 
t^^ey cnoose the sar^e school, 88 percent the puhHc qrc^duites and 
J? percent of the proprietary graduates said "yes.' Th(* di^fo»'ence 
y,'is si jnif leant at tne p<..001 U?vel . ^here were no di^^er^'nces bo- 
lw*:cn nr.itcs ar.d Other ethnic. i lie^ . 
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J. Ifjst i tut ioru! I 1 hir n frrt »tk%. 

The dveraqe publk dental assisting graduate went to school 
for It 'Ofjths dt vIrtuaMy no cost, while the average proprietary 
graduate spent orly 4 1/2 rnonths In school but oald $1070. Public 

J'jj*>» > iMrnet 'cre, but within th*' puhlk and proprietary schools, 
the lenqth of thr prcqram was not significantly related to earnings 
after jrjdurition. 

The (Average r'ibllc school offering a dentil assisting program 
was iS years old, and the average proprietary school was four years old-- 

:>! jniticantly (p<.001j different. However, school age was not slg- 
rifiLantly related to the qraduates' earnings. 

^fie'e wert> jUu no significaiU associations between the schools* 

.j!jries, teaching loads, size, or accreditation status, and 
' ' j^Mviuites' earnings. The school sample was small and consequently 

'a,. • -^i var 1 ah i li tv. 

4. Costs to the Student. 

Table 89 shows that even though public programs were publicly 
Subsidized by taxes, and the proprietary graduate paid school charges 

tlf^ien public school charges, the total costs of training were 
39 percent less to the proprietary graduate. 

The main reason the public programs were so much more expensive 
to the student is that they averaged almost three times as long to 
complete. Cunsequently. the public student oave up more potential earn* 
ings to go to school than the proprietary. Even after adding In a sub- 
stantial school charge to the student ($1066). the total costs to the 
student are far lower in a proprietary school. 

We concluded that proprietary graduates rated their training 
as less adequate, were less satisfied and would repeat their school 
choice less often because, even though the costs of training to them 
were less, they paid //g times more In direct payments to the schools. 
After graduation Doth groups earned less than the 1974 poverty level for 
J family of four, bjt the proprietary graduates earned significantly 
less than the public graduates who paid virtually nothing out of their 
own pockets to the schools. Also, foregone Income, while an important 
consideration for older students, nay not have been as central In the dental 
assisting students' decisions, ^or they were the voungest group of the 
six . 
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TAILE S9 



X w«»»'> s 1 school ) 

r-iJl ''- 
^0^^* Jono Edrn)nj', 



S4?l? 



33 



313:;;: 



S 1380 



♦ 1066 



V. SgcrtUrles' Experiences after School 



A. SUffWRY ^ 

Our hypothesis was confirmed for secretarial graduates, but 
with two qualifications: (1) Secretarial students of ethnic minorities 
fron proprietary schools comprised 31 percent of the graduating clasSi 
but the sample we reached in the labor market had only 15 percent f 
ethnic minorities. (2) Public programs enrolled many more students ^ 
than graduated. For example, one public school enrolled close to 
2000 secretarial students but graduated only one during the year. 
We do not know If most public secretarial students opted out early 
for jobs, transferred to four-year colleges, changed their rrajcrs, 
or dropped out, but nost did not make it through to qraciu^tlon. Those 
that did complete the public proarams had significantly lower socio- 
economic ard educational status (both of which are related to earnings) 
than their proprietary counterparts. Generally, people with higher 
S£S and educational status earned more, but not always* Because this 
relationship was not always positive, we could not reliably control 
for socloeconorlc and educational status differences. Readers should 
keep these factors in rind when Interpreting our results. 

Our data shewed that: 

- The average public program lasted 19 ronths, and the average 

proprietary \;iroqr^r 13 ncnths. The proprietary graduate paid an 
average of S2383 for her training. 

- AUno;j<j^ t^^ere was rot a significant difference ir initial 
earnings, e proprietary graduates earned significantly nxjre 
(p .OIZ) in the lof\g run on the first job and increased their 
earninns ^'ore than their public counterparts, even after controlling 
^or region, ^nt, ard earnings vshitt in school, and jot tenure. 

- AlthouQ*^ the proprietary graduates qot secretarial jots rore 
often than public graduates, the differencr wa^^ rot 'statistically 
^ignificart. classified the qrad'-»ates' first jcbs as 'i; 
^IcrV typist, or socrotarial. 

•f dLoj: :,af'c a \ cf •J-.-. 
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- There were ro differences in satisfaction with earnings or the 
kfnd$ of jcfcs the cradwates held. However* we found that ethnic 
ninorittcs were nore satisfied overall than their white classmates 
ff they went to a putlic si'hcol , and less satisfied than their 
white clasSi ate^» ir they ^ent to a proprietaf/ ',choul (p< .048). 

- Mnety-three percent of the public lut only 75 percent of the 
proprietary graduates said they would choose the sane school over. 
The difference was s io'^'^ f <cant at the p^. .005 level. 

• T^t-rc Mas nc relationship between the length or cost of the 
pro':jr.!r and t^e earrings of the graduates. The average proprietary 
school rtjs 'ijr'i^ica^ tly older (p< .001), smaller (p<..001, and 
thti^r t.jdcrcr', were piid significantly less (p<.001) and worked 
more ,P'. .001) t^ar the public schools. 

• There weri? '^o significant associations between these and other 
institutional characteristics and the success of their graduates 
for the public schools, but we did find that proprietary graduates 
who ^ot secretarial jobs and earned most went to schools t^at 
were larger, with higher paid, younger faculties that worked 

t^e longest ^ours. 

- Costs of training to tfe student were about the same (S7201 for 
public and $7281 for proprietary) even though the public programs 
were heavily subsidized by taxes. That subsidy was not Included In 
this calculation, and If It were the public costs would have been 
considerably Higher than the proprietary. 

- Twenty -two percent of the public graduates changed jobs, but few 
shifted job categories. Thirty-one percent of the proprietary 
Tra^^ates also changed jobs, but few changed job caterjorles. 

- Both public and proprietary job changers were earning less than 
tre average clerk or secretary on their first jobs, and changed 
to increase earnings, which they did. However, the proprietary 
job change'-s increased their earnings significantly (p<.02) rxjre 
:han the public job changers. 

. Or the entire sarple (those on their first or subsequent jobs), 
proprietary graduates earned significantly rore or their current 
joLs (p< .CU/) at first, and significantly more (p > .001 ) when 
tne sarvey was taker. 

- ^.re was not a ^igrificant difference in the indlcence of 
ur.Cwloynent, but public graduates had significantly longer (p< .001) 

period cf unerploynent . 

- T'vf'e were no significant differences in the graduates' personal 
';roi.t% and their salar^ and educational expectations were about 



We sufveyetJ yraduiiteii uf public ird proprietary secretarial 
pro^jra'^s if) each of the four metropolitan areas. We selected programs 

V • ^rMinrj mhIv socrf»t.!F otrludecJ pr<ujranis for clrrk-typistS, 

•itennjnpher^, and leqal or mcdictil secretaries. Table 90 shows that 
froni the net sample^ NORC conpleted interviews with 86 pt?rcent of both 
pjbli. jnd propri(»tary graduates. 
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The proprietary graduating class h j 31 percent ethnic minor- 
ities, but the sample we surveyed after graduation ifKluded only 15 
percent ethnic ninorities. NORC made intensive tracing efforts (de- 
scribed in Appendix 1) but couH not locate the 38 proprietary grad- 
uates, rviriy of whom were part 0^ the ethnic minority sample. They 
seemed to have v-inished without \ trace. 
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Our sanole included all gradu-ites of four public and seven 
ietary secretarial programs durrng 1970-71 and 197?-73. The 
leta^y schools graduated S95 ^e^.retaries (we randomly selected 
hjt tho public scbools graduated only 101 secretaries. In 
one of the retropoiitan comrunity colleges enrolled 1868 secre- 
1 students but 'jradu^ited only one. Thi<; difference between 
let' rjnd 'irj'iija tes suggests that tn** *MSt rtijo.'ity of people 



er! 



; 0 



".ililic secretarial progra?^ 



opted Out early for efr.pioy- 
or rr,jn«;ed "^djors, transferred to four-year colleges, or dropped 
t»^nr#» u'jdy^i t ' n ; . Thf* ^ew w^o ^ir ished may have been muc^i dif- 
oriqm.^My en'^nllr»rj. We wMl pay particular 

t i nn i r 



^ * rnf ♦'hose w^O 
tion to t^^'; ^]\jf*s 



tho final stcine of tre stuov. 



^ra \ n activity 0^ the s-i^rl^. 
' * * f»gc i ^^s : 



'''he na jor i f V 



Ml 



u 'K'.B! ".ON Of ■:>f.:m'AmAl ORAOUATfS BV LABOR 



H^\^'[ r AC I VI TV 


^UD TYPE OF 






run 1 1 c: 


1 f ropr icti'*y 




60 


."1 




> 








5 


''<»lt*^i»(l 'ron the 


S 


23 




75 


309 



1. Thirty-eiaht percent (127) werp v#orking as stenographers 
■'f .S, CcTi*;us Code 376), typists ;39]), <ind clerks (194, 395). These 
joDs c-irrv a NORC presti'je ratin*-) from 36 to 43. 

?. S^<ty-*rt'. percent (i:0-l) were workin^i secrrtaries (37?), 
■ ciy! >.:i.r*f»tr!FM ^^nrj '^fnjtc^l <.ecr»^f ^'-ii*^, :'371). These jobs 

':jrr# in NOPC f*jtif^^^ of 46. 

13 ca*if*s frcr. tho analysis because they were scat- 
ters -icro^s or ^jjpa t iona ] ^rU] ^nd we .ould not qrouD such a s™ll 
nynner \n xTsy 'iersibl^^ way for analv^iis. The ■if'id'jates we dropped 
r»»-fi 'nhs Hke ro*f^ss iona 1 Der^.nnn**! workers md a '^use^ent park 
4ttePdint>. '^^^^^ 9? fo** the d i tr ^ bu t i on of -jr vJua ^■'S . 



TABLJ 'i2 



orsTHimiTioN or secrftarial graduates 





Clerk-typist 






(.'04) 


(127) 



As '^jhle 93 shows, Occupational qroupfnq was significantly 
^P^-.OO?) associfited with first weekly earn1nqs--the clerk- typ1st< 
earned less ($97.75 per week on the average), and the secretaries 
earned nore ($I0S.50 on the average). 



TABU. ^3 



^ Aii^L ' [ARMSGS BY TVPt Or 
' on t »' /. 1 ' n ; for ros pondon s ' jot) tefvjr*., 
ft :;(;fi. 4 . JH.J f»4rr]inqs ^^hile school) 





Clerk-typist 


S! ;v% ; 


$97. 7S 




(125) 
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We ^ubfKl nu >i'fMM. !M» J %>(>c M t ions ht»f.w^»tM) the (jf-dduci tes ' 
background characteristics and typt* job thev aot, probably be- 
cause there were only twc^ inh tvpes , tr closf* to letneM' in earn irnis. 
However^ when we looked it those sane characteristics in relrition to 
tht* ]r id i.^ t ' ♦m',^ .v,r»*w>;' , ..»r'Mt'*^ MVO', ^ wu1er ranoe), 

we fuarul tMe ^.Mf'i*'.i»t r ■ 'j*':'^^. ^'m ^fi : ir T.it> I . 



' ^^M^T^ ANf ">f1. or 







•u bfiCK irourKj 






' ^^dracter isti rs 




; : ^ ^ »' t ^e twe»*n 


. i in i f icaf^tly 




. .: ' ' jfi''i :M*"c)pr i - 


d ,so icdted w i th 






first e-irnifigs? 


SocioeconoT'ic status 




No 


Father's occupation 


No 


No 


l<}0 development 


No 


No ^ 


Educational status 




Yes**** 


Age 


No 


Yes** 


Ethnic bactfjround 


No 


r.^S*** 



tqo development ,«)s not r<*latf*d to ^'i^'st j i r.]-. , but it was 
S irjni f icantly 'p<.^5) rr-lUe'l *o last r*'norN».j iMrnirujs. 
*p < .0) 
**p < .'^0^) 

# • • • r , . I'M 



14 .fUYti'. **^^rr M';ni*v,^nt rHff..f>M- 



PS I n ^he puM \ ( 
' ta tus . ^he 

tn in ^. publ i c 
^ r.'f> ir,»i j-i tH fro- '/^I't-^e rrp^^e^r^rnrw 

► :ir ir« vi'i-'! t*^ , "'or"P Hi*')/ Ir'ad" 
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found the ^jrjdudtcs' soc ioeconofiic status unci first earnings 
wpre related, with those of hiqh SFS Gdrninq more, althouqh the association 
wi^s not quite s i <;rn f i «..,h; t . [ducational status and earnings were alsc 
siqrif if:(int1 V (p< ,000 reltited--thnse with hiqher educational status 
ea'TU^.i ovk', L'Ic .)^',t.''f. t-nt v/d > nut •> i qn i f i c...t nt 1 v jssociatcd with 
first oarninns, t'jt i^ v/os associated with last earninqs and changes 
in Ovi'Tvrgs (pv.O^^. Those with low eqo levels earned less, and those 
with hiq^i eqo U»vtMs ('jrne«l i^ore. The qraduates* age was also related 
to earnings (pv.006), with those between 22-25 earning the least; those 
between 18-21 carnincj the middle salaries; and women 26 and over making 
theryst. FiPr^lly, .t^nic background was significantly (ps.002) re- 
lated to earninqs, w:t^ Whites narninq more. 

i iqhteen ;prrefit of the public and 13 percent ot the proprietary 
i' tcl^jtes w(Te wor» rulNtin>e while in srhool. We hdvc controlled 
•'►»sporirlents ' J-;*.* rtnd *joh tenure when Inokin^; ac earnin(is and have 
.:js;ldyf»(1 ♦'»irnin^j" for jiffprent ethnic qroups when appropriate. 

I. Lcjnf*»?rs (jf :nMrrtarirH f.lraduates. 

a. ^i^•^f Job 

TMose p*" other ethnicities got their jobs just as fast as Whites, 
U'.'J pr .^iri^t'U'v graduates got their jobs as fast as public graduates. 
However, tnose who went to work as secretaries got their first jobs 
s f qri^i cintl y faster (p';.019) than those who became clerk-typists. Sec- 
'V'*dries got th^»if jobs, on the average, 24 days after graduation, and 
'.Jer^j took <^ ''^jnth dnd six days. 

Kind of ^irst Job : Table 95 shows that proprietary 
graduates ^ou^d jobs as secretaries a lUtle rrcre often than public 
•graduates, bjt tre t^i^^crerce was rot significant. 



TABLE 95 



niSTRn/riON OF SrCPCTARIAL GRADUATES BY TYPE 
or FIRST JOB AND TYPE OF SCHOOL 



Type of School 


jecrctary 


Clerk-typist 


Public 


57 


43 




(34) 


(26) 


PfO()f"i c tary 


63 


37 




(170) 


(101) 
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Also, an ethnic minority graduate had a better chance of be* 
coming a secretary through a proprietary school as Table 96 shows, 
although the public sample was very small and consequently unreliable. 



TABLL 96 



OlSTRIBUTIOM OF ETHNIC MINORITY SECRETARIAL 
GRADUATES BY TYPE OF FIRST JOB AND TYPE OF SCHOOL 



Type of School 



Secretary 



Clerk-typist 



Pub 1 i c 



25 



75 



(2) 



(6) 



Proprietary 



56' 



(20) 



(16) 



Self -Rep orted Relationship of First Job to Trjining : Eighty- 
three percent of Ihe clerk-lypisls sai'd their jobs were related to 
th#»ir training, and ninety-four percent of the secretaries. The d:f- 
ttfience was significant at the p<.003 level. There was no difference 
by ethnic background or type of school. 

First Ea rnings on First Job : In Table 93 we already saw that 
' rst earnings were significantly {p<.001) related to the type of job 
with clerk-typists making the least and secretaries 'he most. Table 97 
shows that Whites also earned significantly more ((v. )0?) thr^n 
other ethnicities. Although public graduates earned S9'J.75 per 
week and proprietary graduates $10? per week, the difference was not 
significant. 

La<it rarninns on Fi rst Job; Secretar ie-:. still naUnr) sig- 

nificant iT^'lKiWr^e^Ti-jTrTTerT- tvpi s ts (S120.?'j com^ro^ w*th $113 
per weeV-), md Whites were earnin-i s i-n f ic-intl fsK-OOU wre '.h.,n 
ethnir. •■■ i nor i t i o-^ , 'I'he d i ♦^f erenco in l^ll^l^:•s i ' : public '."d V'O- 
pri.^tarv nr-Mu^tos was now siqnificant ( ?] i: ^ ; •>.!'''-'e 
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'^•Of»'0 t ion s ; Althout|h triere was no (Hft^^rpnce in the nu»nN?r of 
iw.''\*irctw^ pubtk prrspr^ctary qradu,?!?', f.^ftcr control Mnn 
for job tenure and iiqe), WhUes 'tot s<qn<f kantl v niore Dfomotions (p<.005) 
!han ot^-nk minorities, and clerks iot. s<(|ni f i f.anti y ^t>re protrotlons than 



TABLE 98 



SECRfTARlAL PROHOTIONS BY TYPE OF JOB 

(cwitroHinfj fc respondents' job tenure, age) 



Secretary 


Clerk-typUt 




1 .43 
(?03) 


1.57 
(127) 



b. Job Chancers 

Twenty-t^^o :)ercent (13) of the public 'graduates chanqed jobs — 
about ndlf clerks and half secretaries. Eighty-five percent were white. 
Only one clerV becj^e i secretary, and two secretaries became clerks. 

Th'rt/-one norcent -HS) the prnpriftary 'iradu^tes rhanqed 
jobs. : iihty-oro ;,'*M'(;ont were whit*^. Seventy- three percen* of the 
chancers were serrot^r ir-s , ''>ost who^^ too^ other, higher-paying 
secretary 1 jobs . 

0^ thos^ w^o ■^r\nge'. jot>s, proprietary orddu<ites began dt siq- 
niM:.iPtl/ U.</)]^j\ ^'i-jN»r ';?i.iri^>%, riftcr rontrjP'nq for l^st earnings 
nn ^ir*,t ^ot)S, ♦'f» :io'^, i^^i \v^. '-ijM w ^jriduUr^ . irted SlOB.SO 
.i-d -rrpripfirv irnjUo^ U SIM. I:. their run. iobs . Their final 
e^rninj; ^*^ro ^ i Mjm^-artW ^li^f^ront, wU^) i.^jM k graduates 
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€• Thg Simple as a Whole 



Fi rst Earnings on C urrent Jo b; When we put those who had had 

only oneTol) toqi»tKer with those who^iad had more than one job» we 
found fvov^ Tiblc 99 that cler^ -typists stiP Cdrned siinif Icantly less 
than secretaries (p<.()Ol). There was not i significant difference in 
earnings between Whites and other ethnicit!3St but proprietary graduates 
were still earning more than their public counterparts. 

Fil ial Earnings on Current Jo^j : Secretaries made significantly 
(p<. 007) more th4n cf erV- typi sts , and there was a non-significant trend 
for Whites to •arn rrore than ethnic minorities. Public graduates earned 
significantly (p<.001) less than proprietary graduates. 

Changes in Earnings on Current Jo b s (Controlling for Age, Region , 
Jo b Tenure, and First Earnings ) ; If everyone had earned the same to 
begtn wfth, the secretaries would have gained a little more than the 
clerk-typists, but the difference would not have been significant. 
Whites gained significantly more than other ethnicities, and proprietary 
graduates gained a little more than the public graduates, but the dif* 
ference was ret significant. 



Un ertployment ; Eleven percent of the public and two percent of 
the propFTetary graduates reported they had never had a full -tine job. 
Among those who did have jobs, there was no significant difference In 
the nunber of times they were unemployed, whether they were Whites or 
ethnic f^inorltles, clerks or secretaries, or from public or proprietary 
schools. However, after controlling for the nt^ber of times unemployed, 
age, and job tenure, the public graduates' inemployment lasted, on thi 
average, almost twice as long as propr1etar> graduates '--and that dif- 
ference was significant (p<.601). 

2. Nonoccupational Experiences of Secretarial Graduates 

f^erson<3l G rowth : We found no significant differences In ego- 
develocv-ent r reacting , or votirr) behavior. Public graduates teturned 
to s-hool si'^nif icantly (p<.006) more than proprietary (37 percen*^. of 
puhhc and 2^ percent of proprietary). Most returning graduates were 
clerks, inrj they enrolled for more occupational courses. 

Expectations; There were no significant differences In salary 
or e^Juc^i ♦ mnal expectations between clerks dnd secretaries, or puMir 
an^l p''nprietdrf ^ iduatos. 

• ♦^r^eDMons 0^^^ t^e Ade^jacy 0^ Trdinir^: TaMf* ino shows that 
t'o%^» in "ol^. ''or whV^ih t'^i^^y* w7Vc 'IraTne^T raTc*^ thoir training as siq 

.^nrl< ;:v^.on7) ' nn» ad^iuato than fho^p in t^^ lower level. clf»'ical 
'"Ds fk'^*' '-.ittMl t^'.HW tf'a^'rinq ds M ';n i ^ i - » n 1 1 / fp'^.OM) '^'ore idoquate 
»-if^ *f-t>r f 1 . 1 » if.-^, !M, A't^Ogjh put ! i tdua - w^r** ;)laced ir 
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low- 1. «ft ', > ■> • t (Mji.fnt 1 / thdn proprietdry (jrdduates, and gener- 
ally r>rr^fj '>">''. '^Tv •■•i?*d t^clr traifiln'j af; hpln^j slfjnl'lcsntly 
0'! "nrt^ itf - thdn thpir proprietary counterparts. 



TABLE 100 



SECREV-RIAL GRADUATES* PERCEPTION OF 
ADEQUACY OF TOAI'ilNG BY TYPE OF JOB AND TYPE OP SCHOOL 



Type of School 


1 Secretary 


1 Clerk-typist 


Public 


1.58 


1.68 




(34) 


(25) 


Proorietary 


1.84 


2.22 




(170) 


(101) 



Key: 1 » Very satisfied 

2 « Somewhat satisfied 

3 = Soniewhdt dissatisfied 

4 « Very dissatisfied 



Sat isfd ctior wi t h Earrings ; The average rating for the entire 
'.<ifTiple was 1. BIT or V7Ttt]e nore than "somewhat satisfied." Whites 
were significantly nore satisfied (p<.019) than those of other ethni- 
cities, and there was no difference between the public and proprietary 

gradudtos* s<)tisfoction with earnings. 

Sati sfac tion wi th the Job: The average rating for the entire 
sarpl^* was" "1.1 6 / a^TTttTe lower than the top rating of "very satisfied." 
Th*»re wcrp no difference > by ethnic group, public or proprietary school 
attendance, or typr of jfib. 

i'^.P/^^l^^J :^^C'1":^'J ' rating for overall satisfac- 

tion frnn {Tie w>tnlo s'l'tT^^'wis 1.46. There were no overall differences 
1/ etnni?. h,jck/jr-ou'"l , ; ^'.O'jorv or type of sonool , but there was an 
"interdiction' t>et»ve*'n »'V'r.it t) ic^ ^jro'ind and type of school on satisfac- 
tion. ,hown in ^iM»^ 1 *' . '01 <;how< tnat nhnic -inorities were 
"'.ore vjnsfu-d tf^m th*nr wnUe counterparts if they had gone to a public 
'>':hnnl, iu\ les% s.^m^i*.m1 than whites if they had none to a proprietary 
%cnoo]. Although {r^ nwM u ethnic ninurity cell was sma I ! (8), the 
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tAfilt 101 



SfTRiTAKIAL GRAWiATrS' OV[RALl SATISFACTION BY TYPf. 







Other 




White 


Ethnici ty 


Public 


(44) 


1.13 

(8) 


Propr j etiry 


1.45 

(212) 


1 .S3 
(34) 



Key: 1 = Very satisfied 

? ^ Somewhat satisfied 

3 ^ Sonewhat dissatisfied 

4 ^ Very dissatisfied 



When we asked the qradu<<tes if thev had the choice to ni<ike 
aqain, would they choose the sare school, we found that those in clerk- 
typist jobs responded the same js those in secretarial joh^. But Whites 
(80 ) responded they would repeat their choices, and only 6? percent of 
the ethnic minorities responded they would--a difference significant at 
the p<.005 level. Even though the ethnic rinorities from proprietary 
school were placed in secretarial jobs more frequr-ntlv, ^nd even though 
proprietary qraduates earned significantly norc, only percent of 
thef'' said they wou^d choose the s-tne schno) again, cor-oared to 93 percent 
of th»' pijblic sarrle. The difference wa*^> sijnificant at th** p<.005 level » 

3. ;r-'> t i t'j t iuna 1 Chrirac te*^ i sties . 

'hf. jvorj'ie pjhli' progr^n !.!->tH 19 ronths and C'^st the graduate 
^ho 'veri'ie nrrjpripfdry proqr-v lasted 13 'rionths and cost the 
;rj.lii^^' SiV'^/'-il. Neither' progrjn lon^jth Mor cost was issnciated with 
fhf^ f. :i.)t' 'ir v'j tf»s lot -f^tor scnfinl or with th*Mr earnings. 

* 1^1 '>w»»: Pror)rirf,|ry s^:hool'"» werf s i i f i r .in f 1 / i p<.On]) 
> ' < j f~ r \ F' 1 ) jT ^'^ <\ s ; V ^ 1 ; . ^ * r r) p r i ♦ • t d y s c h n o 1 s * i v o r <r j o ^ g wa u 71 y ears 
■ ! ' T'*' : rr]^ ]\ ^rr)pr 1 otir / '.<'h'M>'". w^^ro ^ igr i f 'can? 1 y 

— M .'^"'), .'^i?'^ i,'*»rr]«» put/Iv n^.^o^^ Mr-fo^-inn ?17? stu if'n*^ , 
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X 



ind type of job. fublic (jr^duales Ifwl 'jot secreUrUl jobs went to 

ijnalUr schools, and prrprletar y graduates •'-•at jO* secrptarial jo^'; 
went to larqer propr ietary srhroU. 



TABLE 102 



secrltarial ''.raouates' average school size by type 
of job and type of school 



Type of School 


Secretary 


Clerk-typist 


Public 


2437 


3652 




(33) 


(26) 


Proprietary 


334 


328 




(170) 


(101) 



. ^l^:^!^TlS?^^' average public qraduat- went to c school 

C7w.r^''L' ^ ;^-'rs per woel. The average oprietary teaching 
oai was 23 hour per week. There was no association between teaching 
lodd 3n<. the jra. notes' success 'or the public schools. Graduates fron 
o-o-'-ietdrv schools where teachers tauqhf thp nou. earned the r-ost-- 
J s'-jr'f leant JS50':!dti-" {:<.001j. 

, ...^■^^-t'^.-'^l^yjy'y' '^'^ iveraqe nublir spr.retarial teacher was 
^ ^:^':?? , .;notrdct;. and the aveM';e [.roprietdry feacher 

T'; ^' '?-ontn ^rnt-Mct). Table !03 shows a significant 

' ' 'Z'-^- • h-i'tweo teichPr-,' ^.diaries (cnntrolHmj for reriional 

^ er."Vf>, . tvDe sc-on!. type of graduates' iob. Proprietary 
.L-^'-^j '•'-I'. ;,h:Pr! fneir --ra-iu^tes in secretarial jobs paid their teachers 
-*•'" ■•■"'"^'^ tfMt placed their graduates in secretarial jobs 
'..M. '.ea' her-. lp-.%. 'his association hold's when we analyze teachers' 
■'■ ' '''■s ' f"'-': .-arfii HT, , ,on*ro]]inn for roqinrnl diffcrenres 
-in !,^-t', ' ;„ ,,-! ,.,,rn.n,.s while in v.hoiil. 

werr.p !,uh],: teacher w-is 1-' vo^rs nld. and 
:'-n--...,r/ f..r ^...- V 1/7. 'her., w.s n,, .nsn.-i.Mon 

^ :v.-fl) is , ■ on hPtw.'en rh». pr-nrrietiry teacher'.' 

"'■•'■^'.'•■i-.if*-.' ',.:'-PS^.. 'he ,';un.j..s'. t»>.!. hf^-, ' -.t^dents oarned 
- '■■ " ^ ■•■ ' •'•• .';or'. ' ■.►i,.-!(mfn earned th*. Ipj^^ . nntrolHm 
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AVLRAC! 'LACMERV ANSUAL SALARY BY TYPE OF SE.C«fTARIAL 
r.RADllATES' JOB ANH TYPr OF SCHOOL 
(control 1 in) *or reqion) 



Ty;i" School 






t'ubl ic 


4.03 


4. J5 




(32) 


!:^) 


Propr jptdry 


3.68 


3.35 


(169) 


(98) 



<ey: 1 ^ Up to S7000 

2 - S7001 - $10000 

3 = SlOOOi) - SI 3000 

4 - SI 3000 ^ 



Ever thouqh the rroprietary graduates' trainirg costs just one 
percent ^ort ard ever^ t^cuq^ the proprietary graduate earred rore in 
the labor rarket after graduation and was equally satisfied with her 
job and earnings, she rated her trainirc significantly (p<^.007) less 
adequate. >.^y? Eeca-^se she paid ^or school charges out of her owr 
pocket while the public graduate's training was heavily subsidized by 
tax r,oney. Only 75 rercent of the proprietary graduates (who paid seven 
and one-half ti^es as ^uc^^ for their educations) wculc return to the 
sare school, whl^c 93 percent o^ the rubllc graduates chaired they wou^c' 
repeat f'^elr choirr . 

4. :ci.t. to '.t^Jert. 

Altniu-;'^ !''*oc*: m^r^e of the school to Iho Dronri*»t..irv 

)f'\ t^v o^it:\^c onl / S3?4, t^er^* wd^ d one pef<f'nf 

>how'. . 
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PubHc and propriel^ry costs to the student M«re v1?'tyi11y tht 
even though the propr l^tJiry grtriiujite P»*d ^1w>st 7 I/? time? iS 
rmjch to her school In direct charges » If we jdded <n the f/ublk subsidy 
paid to the public schools In taxes (we reported In Chaptei^ 3 that pro- 

priotjry tiMchin'j :osts wc»n» 35 porcrnl less th<in pubHc), the total 
publk cost would probably exceed the proprietary cost. 



TABLE 104 

CO'-^TS OF SECRETARIAL TRAINING TO THE GRADUATE, BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 





Public 




Proprietary 


Potential Earninqs 

(ufiaJjusted weekly earnings less 
10 X weeks in school ) 


$7287 


$5178 


-less- 






E^?rnini|> while in School 

i«jr»adju^teJ weekly cirninqs X 
weeks i n school ) 


- 410 


- 280 


-equal 






Fore^^one Earninfjs 


S6877 


$4896 


- ;) ] i: \ - 






i^rvjqrd" Charrjes to the Student 


S J?4 


$2 383 


-pi]'Jd ] s - 










S7?81 
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v$r«tolc^y Griduiles* txprrientcs ifltr Sc^oc! 
A. SbMHARY 



Our hypothesis was not conflrned on cosmetology graduates. 
Of the entire all-fenale sanple, 81 percent found cosnttoloqy jobs after 
graduation. The other 19 percent got Jobs that were mainly cle-ical. 
although there were waitresses* assemblers » and even a religious 
ori cr that group. The public graduates were younger and had higher 
socioecononic status (SES); fewer were ethnic ninorities. The only 
background characteristic th*t wa^ related to earnings was ethnicity; 
Whites earned nore. 

We also found: 

• Although the proprietary graduates got cosmetology jobs a little 
rrore often, there was a non-significant trend for their to earn 
less than public graduates. The lower earnings reflected the 
higher percentage of ethnic minorities in the proprietary sample. 
Also, public graduates took "other" jobs more often that paid 
higher salaries. Our calculations do not take tips into account, 

' Thirty-eight percent of the public and 51 percent of the proprietary 
graduates who reported full-time employment changed jobs. The 
job changers were mostly white cosmetologists who stayed in 
the sare 'ield. The higher salaries of the proprietary graduates 
who changed jobs increased the total proprietary samplers 
salaries and alrrcst closed the salary gap with the public 
graduates . 

- There were no significant differences in either the incidence 
or length cf unerriployment between the public and prop^Mtcary 
graduates w^o worked full tir^^e after (;raduation. However, 18 percent 

zf tne rublk and 2. percent of the ^^ropri etary graduates did not get 
jcLs after .-raduation. Eighty-four percent of the proprietary 
graduates who had never found a job were ethnic minorities. 

- ''ere were rc significant differences in the public and proprietary 

j^adwdtes^ personal qrowth, 

- v,rd^L.dtes expected to earn rore in the long run, and more 
Tu^Vr ',radu^.tes expected to continue their education. 

- '''^erc w'-r»: fo M'jnificant differences between thr puM'.c and 

; rc : r^*»':iry ira iuate^/ satisfaction with ear^^'n^j^., t^^eir johs, 

- ''-^ -.jr/^^ j^-ac.itec rated t^cir tra^nirg siqriMcartly rore 
rJ^'iu-V.e 'i^/^'^y t^ar pror^r ! etar;^ graduate*", did. Mnety-five 
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Ofrcent thi jgllk (^r^duales wcwid choose IK* s*rc school 
agair, ard ?5 rerccnt cf the proprietary grad* itcs satd they ><cu1d, 

• Tht averiiqe pubMc | ro^rat! ]astr<! 1? rorths ar^J cost the 

StuJtrt anr,\}v jrctr1rtar> proqrdr lasted 9 rcr.ths 

ano co^» thf '.tu<:rrl S^ll?, 

- The co*;ts trdtniry ^^iir^qvi V7t for the puMIc graduate, 
ard $r70 for prcprtrtary qnduatc. Two factors nadc the 
co^tc alrcst corparablc, although the public schools were 
heavily subsldizcc!: 

a) nrcprictary prcqrars were shorter, so the students gave 
up less rarrinr^; ard 

b) fees paid by clUrts for having their hair done defrayed 
trainirg costs. 

• Proprietary proorara were sraller and their teachers were younger, 
paid less, and worked rorc than pttlic school teachers. 

- Ther»' were no si^rificant relationships between public school 
characteri*;* ics and their graduates* success. 

- Succo'isful proprietary graduates went to larger schools (by 
prcLr-H'tary s^arc^ards) where the ave'-agr teaching load was low 
(but iM-hrr than the average p'^Mic teaching load) and where 
teac^^f.rs werr tithtr yotng or eld ard paid rcre. 

2. octail: : A\/.Lvsr, 

Sw'-veyea s*radu<ite': cf four puLl^c and 13 vroprietdr} schools 
that trairei I'^r-^c ccs-ctc^cgy a. S, Census Code 944). Table 105 
shows ibci\ 'we crrr'eted *;OPC interviews wi tr 64 percent of the public 
ard 7C rerrort t^e crcprirtary graduates fror school years ^970-71 and 
197Z-73. T^^r ^ra.lu i pg classes anc the sarple of graduates we located 
showed a ','-''^r et'^nic ra^eut , sc the 26 perreni: of the proprietarv 
sar^'e 'ir-i -oes '^o*: bias ou»' sarple ethnicully. 




^ -1 



T*t>1e 106 surrariics ihr ?dbcf rarkct 4cHv1ly cf the cosfrclology sarpU. 



TA«U 106 

DISTRIBUTION OF COSMETOLOGY GRADUATES' BY LA80R 
MARKET ACTIVITY AND TYPE OF SCHOOL 





Public 


Proprietary 


Uremploypd 
(reve^' had 


a ful l-time job) 


20 


55 


Working part- 


t 'ne 


S 


8 


Working full- 


time 


87 


176 


Total* 


112 


239 



*The numbers do not total 382 because 31 men were 
deleted from the analysis becausf^ of their snail number. 



The najority of woren trained as cosmeto^oqi sts got jobs as 
cosmetologists, as table 107shows. 



TABLE 107 



DISTRIBUTION OF COSMETOLOGY GRAWATES BY TYPE 



OF FIRST 


J on 




Cosmo "".O 1 0'}\ s t 


Othfr 


81 




19 






(49) 
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oV'ff tatcvor^ cover?; t' I • ,cLs not :r ccsretclcy>. Most 
wcrrr 1r t^t- 'c*?-.cr' category were c^crk*;>--.tookkeepers • cashiers, 
typists»-dl thcuyh that grcur Included waitresses, asscrblers, anc' one 
religious wcr^r^r. Tahli? 108 shows that jot classification was signifi- 
cantly dSsccidN.nl with the respondents' first earnings after 
controllirr for joh trrure, age, region, and earnings while In school. 



TABLE 10£ 



COSMETOLOGY GRADUATES' FIRST WEEKLY SALARY ON 

FIRST JOB BY TYPE OF JOB 
(controlling for respondents' job tenure, .iqc, 
region and earnings while In school) 



CoswtoloqUjts 



Other 



$56 


$63.75 


(214) 


(49) 



As table 108 shows, wor-en in jobs unrelated to their training 
earned significantly (p<.C09) more than those who took jobs as cosme- 
tologists. 

Were thpre significant differences in the public and proprietary 
graduates' background characteristics, and were those characteristics 
associated with their first earnings? Table 109 Shows that public 
graduates care fror families with significantly higher socioeconomic 
status (p^..01). Significantly more often, they were white (pv.002), 
and they were significantly (p-v.COl) younger than proprietary graduates. 
However, tablel09also shows that the only background characteristics 
that affected earnings were educational status (those with higher 
educational status earned more) and ethnic background (Whites earned 
more). There was not a significant difference in educational status 
between public and proprietary graduates. Because there was a differ- 
ence in ethnic background, we have displayed earrings for Whites and 
other ethnicities separately. 
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«UAMO^IiMlP Of BACi^GIIOU^D CM.WACrcmSTICS TO ^1H Of 
^^.MOOL A^iO riRST WlMlt SAlA^v 



pyM K dnti propri • 



Ho 

Ho 
Ho 



Art h4ck '|rQvm4 



Hi>* 

Hr> 



• • • • . 



nrst Job 

The dvefc^^e ccvotolcgv (r<3d«c>to tcc^ onr nont^^» H Jiys to 
find rer first job. There w4j r.o ciitfcrence between public irxl 
crcprietiry school graduates, A$ table 110 shows, proprletiry schools 
I'tw^c 'heir t,ricJuit^»s <r ccsretolc/^i> jobs a ^<Ule rore o^tfn, but 
t^e o^^eri^rcc Ma*; ret statutlcaPy s^ni'kart. 



COSMETOLOGY GRADUATES* TYPE OF FIRST JOB 
BY TYPE or SD^OOL 





1 Cosmetologist 


1 Other 




n 


22- 




(68) 


(19) 


Proprif'tary 




17 




(146) 


(30) 



«e ji^ed t^e ,rd(3uatfs if t^cir ^Irst Jobs were relate<i thefr 

•fd^r^r^, ^rc: f^^^: te^cf^^t 0^ Vi wO^«^r in other jobs respon^efl, 
<cs. >"jf:2rf^cj tercent of t^cse in ..osretolog> jobs said, "Yes. ' 

T^i^ ^a '.attcrr ^t:' t *or tctt vubUi, irC proprietary graduates. 

Mpt V [irs t Jot. Table]]] shows those ir 

'.t'-or :chs c-^'-'-e^ 'KarOy "^ore' !c^..Oi; than cosretc 1 C»j1 s ts » 

a'^'l ^.'^1':*". cr.1»' a '^•.f.U Irss t^ar *thMc rircritics. There was a 
r^''-v-ri^^cj-t ^nrd '^r t - :^i.r i i f^ry ^rad-Jtc to f'(irr less ($5S.SC) 
c^. : : ; - r ' ':'-^^J^ ^ ^o^ ' w» t» ! / salaries of $61 . 5C per week . 

^asi .-.eM :j iU^j -r /';;;^_t_ /cj; . ^aM^HIIs^ows the fjap ir 
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tatdry change was a!sc r.1(jnif 1c*int1y different {p<v.OCt)--wcn€r. in other 
jobs 9aincd S27 per week, but cosrctologlsts gained only $14.50, Whites 
had significantly highrr (ps^.OOf) weekly salaries than ethnic rinorities, 
and they also ^ainec significantly (fK^.OOl) nore between first and 
ld*>t salaries [122 ;er v,co^ c(x P'^rrd wit^ $lf:.7^^ ^;er week for other 
ethnicities). The difference between public ard proprietary graduates 
was significant (p^^.O^A), with the public graduates earring weekly 
salaries cf $80. SO ar.d proprietary graduates cirnlng $70,75. Flfty- 
rin<; percent of t^t proprietary sarple werp «>t>in1c rirclties cofrpared 
iN.th 41 oercent of the p^tlic sa^t-ple. CtnniL = inorities earned less, which 
depressed the saUrie^; the proprietary sarple as a whole. 

b. )ot Chan c ers 

Thirt>-oight percent of tne public and 51 Percent of the proprietary 
graduates cnanged jobs. Most job changers were cosri'tologtsts (80* 
of thf: public find 92^ of the proprietary), and rost ttu^r stayed in 
c ; »^ t?^oioqy jct/s. There were no significant J i f ^ornnc,-- t .^tween the 
PvMic rjnd proprietary graduates' first or lasl i^; ; iheir new 

but there was a sign^iricant (pv.COl) chang** f^.wcM ^ irst and 
bit salaries ^cr cosretolcyists and wofnen in other uIj . 'nsnetolo- 
r;ists gaineC SI3.75 per while wonen in oiher )ci'> •; only 

it. 50 per week frof' changin; jobs. Because norv o' ■ ^rj- *u who 
.hjrgr-.l jobs and Ircreasji lre\r salaries were Wh!i>'. < r ■ • ijoprietary 
ii.hQol>, the difference ti'lwecr the public and prcrr i-j '^^^^auates' 
.(iUries rdirrjvicd to the ^oint where it was no Ic-rjc* ^. ; ir cant. 

•• ■ T^e S a-^pT ^ as a Whclo 

Table TiZ shows the salaries for Ow;r three - .rv-O i i on their 
^jrrert jots, whether they v^ere their first or sib ^uds. 

^irst ";aldry on Ci^rre nt J ob. B^cau*;; nf wo^- ^n) changed 
' f" o:,t]> wr.i te cosretc^cqi sts frcx^ proi'r i^^lar / »^ ^e no 

''jr;-"" ^jii'J ^ ti;fificart diffcenco betwc tnc \ ' ' ^raduites 

1' '-tv !0Q^ n^C other jobs. V,oren in oiutjr jn: ^ ' ,r? J .;»gntly 
r-' lf^j,?[ err wee* crr;.arec: to per wi*-k fu-' ^.v» ''j (^sts). 
::\:j\:f' sal^r'ics o* tnr^ ^ob cr<^vf]fr^^ ro* t of .v^," ^'/r*' ♦ ite, 
r'»v.^«*..'1 Vv ''M'dtr c^' ;alarif;^. whites ra/n-c! u^r (*' ' 'c rino- 

;'t^'Cu;r t' ^ i ^ f f was rot sisrjMc;?it ^^ooi', ■ , t^e 
.'t* • ■ C I- ';^[" Seller: On ! otwr* n • » 

\' ' ■ / I'^ 'jdit'' , V t'» r^^'^t wn^Tr ri'f-rr ,,f^ . ^ r^^'' ;U.lf' 
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on incfMsirg tips to augment their 1ncon« as they btiilt up their 
clientele, but we can only speculate. Table 112 sho*<s the gain In 
salaries between these two groups was significant also (p<.001). 

Whites' salaries were sigrif kant'y <jrfdter (p*.039) than 
other ethnic1tie5'--$e8,50 per week compared to $79.75 per weet(. 

The gap between the public and proprietary salaries was no 
longer significant. Public graduates were earning $88 per week 
ccrp^red ':c -ropri»t«ry graduates' $02.75. The difference between 
f'irst iiml last salaries was not significant either. 

Unefiploymcnt. We found no significant differences in the 
freouoncy or duration of unemployment for cosmetologists and women 
In other j"bs, Whites and ethnic rinorlties, or nubile and propr<etarv 
graduates, > > j 

Twenty-one porci-nt of the proprietary and 16 percent of the 
puM:c san-rlo never had had a full-time job. In nwny of the other 
occupations, those who were not workins went back to school, but 
virtually none of the unerployed cosmetologists did. They were either 
keeping house or looking for work. Total unemployment fell rather 
hard on the least advantaged of the cosmetology graduates. The average 
cosmetology graduate had a high school dl.^loma from a general/vocational 
crograr. but the average cosrctology grouuate who did not get a full-time 
jot) was ^ore likely ^ high school dropout. Furthermore, as ''able 113 
shc-.*s. ur,orr!o>r«.nt 'el] hardest on wor.en from ethnic frlnorl-ies who 
went to vroirietiry schools. 



TARLE 113 



CO:)MCTOL0GY GRADUATES WHO REPORTED NEVER HAVNG 
A FULL-TIME JOB SINC: GRADUATION 3Y ETHNIC 
BAC*(GROUNr) AND TYPE OF SCHOOL 
(ill percpnts) 



pc of Sc'ioo' 



Whi te 



Othpr 



BEST COPY AVAiUBLE 



»'crson d! >rcwtr. Alt^^cu^j^' foiifc; '^c slyfificart alffrrencc 

did SCO ct •> : :.r'* • ^ ^-.v * /i**vr^'if 'r i / '"•'(, f t'lV^rr .v^i 

cortinu«)G educa r i r.r^ . Fift^-'Mr- ij'fivrt i> . <U jr.o of'/./ 3c percent 

pf fh^ prcpruVjr> grjdiab^' 'rt*'- v.;;* . * ^ -t i)r-^-. ' t»r,tiji • 

t lection (dfNir .cntr r. P^r>; ^ - jr:t>\ ^, ' / - l .>t .Ilv, 

but only ZC percent or trip .»tdr , jr r ^\ • v 

alt^Oywh SES was '*o* 'f 'attfd \r oarr,!nc;s. '^^e ;'ui'^c s^'-rN, w'Mc^ 

also ^'^o fewer ctf^r'. -ir^oru ■ rro^dDi", > c •srrt o-^c 

schcc! :"cre of^.en t*^-. .»^^t' * ■ ••r/ritiv- - • r I'jr.-j ncick^'rou^ds 

rathe'' t'lan beca'^'ii' their .':^;;rrc^l t'..--.^. 

t Kp ettd t io > . There w': n,: d^fcrt n -' .>e j-uhl ic and 
proprietury grddudrp's salary ; Lr^licns ir '^^^ *.ro-t ''un. However, 

than their prcrriMtary . r .jnterparts six tc ttn ^.v .irs after graduation. 

Public cracuatts tAMM.--cl tr ram $lC,?rC ^er yr . . drd pr'cpri?tdr> 

qraduHt-^. en!, ''^fn . ^1s^: a ^:.r.1 . - ^ .'^ffotrrrc 1r 

pducut^onjl e^pectatu'i^ ^ov 0?')!;. r i f - .> p- - :ul-Hc 

orad.dfes expected to a siqrrr o-tjr'\s j t r . r. ' of the 

proprietary -raduates Jic. "^iC .^.vtvj^^e - ,:lic ' .-^d to 

earn ;\ Oe;;rec r Idv-ay lvf^-,..\ ai; assf^niatc ' «^'«'t the 

averacje proprietary qrvij a (w^^o ha-j ^owi' : vv- - .jS> 

excertcU a decji ec '"Idwjy be ^-.^v'. a b::* : I':*" ' o a.w i ■jree. 

Giver the olC-.c atlcna^ a' ! .atlon^^ : t-. netary 
grac.aL^-'S, tu-ne e/i:^c- *. ' - 



tic ^haps 



ja t1;.^^ : t1cr . 



,f j ' t d1 f frr^'rce 
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t^.nh k.inr i" c r jobs Kjd dvrracjr ^otisf^cticn score of 2J€, 
J! 'ittU' lower 'sof'cwha* '■.^M fM-c." 

<- -Cipatio'. • , i^qiits wr/t actijaHy earnlnvi "'if.* 

t... r ■H.:-^:r. in r-.r.- • -. _ s'Jjrios wc*'*' lowe^ t^.t they ic ^-j 
t^/ - * • rtMCO " " ■ . 

t^r v.. - ' ■ 'ri2> "vp-y -^M-.'i-^d' ' 

Siti'". . ' V. 'n^'' r. • ^> • i ties v.f-, <. . » ;y 

Sc'i 'ind • t '.I ;^^^^cj'' " '-^^"I for vj':'\- iH»--<»tt;'; 

•♦f ' w ^ <;*)tif, /'j^ Ih- f, in o.'.'r.- ;ODS ( 1 .f) ! ^ . ^ t'i 
S • v.r * :,/jt ' <f ted ' , 

• t i ^.f di tiff C_^.'V ' 'j,*''' vy- .ore for v^t, ^r-* 

t . ! ' fi^^tr!' ' . 'f'v.^; , "very" ^..istiedj. 

i^'- . si J '■ ^ ^ L'if'C ■. . i. i ^.',jri o*hf.* 'J 'ini.:iUes. 

d';. • ' ^Mffc'-' ' ^ • r. ■ r j c t, v'y ' ^ ' . . . ^ ^ . 
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The averdye ruMIc school off vrivnj cosncto1og> wis older (40 
years), corrpared to the average proprietary school (21 years). Public 
schools were, on the average, IZO times the size of proprietary schools. 
Public schools enrolled 11,651 students, compared to 94 for the 

proprietary . As we reported 1r Chapter 3, proprietisry teachers were 
paid less and worked longer hours than their public counterparts. 

We found no associations between characteristics of public 
schools ard the success of *hcir graduates. However, proprietary 
graduates who earned post we'^t to schools v»f,ere teachers taught fewer 
hours each week. See tabic 114, 



TABLE 114 



PROPRIETARY COSMETOLOGY GRADUATES* FIRST UllKL^ 
SALARIES BY TEACHERS* AVERAGE WEEKLY TEACHING LOAD 
(.nnfrolHnq for respondents' aqe, region and earnings wh:le in school) 





Proprietary cosrietoloqy 




graduates* first weekly 




^idlary (age, reoion, job 




tenure, and earnings while 


Average weekly teachincj load 


in school ) 


35- JH hours per week 


S64. V) 


40 hour\ per week 


SS4.?') 



>r a I •^>f.-rLf was significart ;r)v.-19). 

There ^ere a'so r c r -s i qn i f i car, t trend*, fcr graduates who earned 
t:he ^ost to havf qorv to larger schools with young or old teachers who 
we'-e pcTd rcre. 'graduates who h-id r1dd]*>-agcd tedchf'rs ♦arncrd t^e least. 

4. Costs to the 

"''I t ! H 1 1 0 s hows tTM tre;ikdcv.r ^r-, tr^-n^rr for p.^M w 

rc;jr ♦ a r , ""^-^ ! .^j te^ . 
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TABLE lie 

COSTS 01 COSMETOLO'"' TRAINING HY TYPE Of SCHOOL 





Publ ic 


Proprleta^'y 


Potentul Sdldry 

( unad ju^ t(»u wef»^1y salary ]f*ss 
\0 i weeks in school ) 


$3198 


J2164 


- le-.s- 






idlary wni le in School 

(unadjusted weeMy salary X 


-2431 


-1697 


-egud I s - 






F ore'jone ^dl ary 


$ 767 


$ 467 








Pro UM?" L idrfjes fhe Student 


*^ 


^ 41? 








Totri! f.nsts to the Stud»»nt 


S 776 


$ 879 
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dv^rtio-^^ t»^ap f^? proqr<irr^, which lowered foro^or.' Mrnir.js» ,? 

J) t'U" '^cn.' '"i^qos to thr stuCert v. 'rr rc;<; ".-^h low, 

sn / sc^.col to '.jvr ; • ?• naif dcrr. 

(wr-) o>rnok! lev/ •? proorictdry. t,he cap would h-v* <; v'vnn 
closer. 
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Chapter f 



crj3''^\*w- *.tudy \rc'^\-t ccfcort r^'jt pufcHc and proprietary 
sc^oj'- .rf riist.j'ctl; li'^fcTfr/ 'rrr eac^i o*>er. Proprlrtary 
sc^-c ' If*.' r:Ktt'd if^ t^'i. ' arK-t: ;;ico dnd survive' orl^ If t^tir 
!rcc' - *rcr- ^.'.d^rts i^.trdi, ^hnr trdi'i'p^, expenses. Putlk scncolb 
d^r; i\:'!ujr'. qov^M-rr.! ard dcr^/nj ulti^rdtcly on roM'ticel iuppv-rc 
^'zr .-ir survtvri'. '.>o r'a^.cnfd t^^dt pronriotdry schools sn..u1c 
ffj'- -wfi' f^*'- t' v» 1 , fcr ^;,oc^^Tc jobs, which led to o-jr cortra' 
^ ' ,: 

^-^^ cii'ferences in the bfjcryrouf-tls 
';»*.»C:i:tt» , C'' r^t/i:, j'd rrci^rietary schools, 
. N?*fi r; ':r^{^,^c^*f^s v#' M have "oro -ijccesj ir the 
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for thosf riasurtd differences that were consistently related to 

0' L-.;Mtiori^J success. We controlled either by entering those 
vd'-latles irto the analysis of variance as ccvariatcs (such as 
a rt^f cr\.erifs a^e, earnings while In school, region and job 
tt'ru'-f \ cr by dIspKiyIng groups with diff'-rences (wonien and ethnic 
i- cr i \ i s / separdtt'ly. 

^0 ^ully urderstand whether graduates of puhlic or proprietary 
schools d^d better, w had to know what backoround charar tori sties 
acccurted ^or occupational success and how they were distributed 
Letv^oen the public and proprietary sanples.* 

0''c "-ajcr deterrlrart earnings wa*» a person's ethnic background. 
For '^'I've cf the occupations, Whites earned an average of P. 24 percent 
rorv Vvjv. other ethnicities in the sare jobs. However, the dental 
ass^stirvj sarple, that pattern reversed itself and ethnic rinorities 
earred ar average 2 percent more than Whites in corparablc jobs. 
V«e will discuss that finding later. 

Another detenTi'* nan t of earnings was sex. Nationally, woren earned 
3E percent less than nen. In our study, two occupations had both 
rcr ar^d worer . Woner who trained for accounting all becare cle'^ical 
worker, and earned 23 percent less than nen in the sare job classi- 
fication. All but a handful of the worsen who trained for corputer 
prograrf'irg becane clerical workers and earned 16 percent le:s than 
nen ir the sare occupational classification. Two factors explain 
why the gap between ren's and woren's earnings was less 1n our 
stiidy than rational ly: 

1. Nationally, r^ore woren are cr the lower end of the 
occjpational hierarchy and earn less. Our calculations were based 
or ren and wcrer in the sare lob classification. 

2. National figures are based or redlan earnings fur all 
fully orployed workers, rest of whor are older thar respondents in 
cur 'i-ple. The (]ap between nen'^ and woren's earrings Increases 
as r-T-r and woren ^et older because of sirplo di scriri nation and, 
%c-^ ' ^^rtair, Lpcdw.se '-ore -/.ore^ are ' i r ter^i ttert" workers, who 
^: ' *: ^rbs ^cr cr i 1 a -rea r i n.-; . 



•Tec^ricdl **cte: Sore people will want tc know for exarple 
wrrVif»r a ler^^or'^, u-x or ethnic background is a rore irport-^nt deter- 
-Uirf 0^ rarnn'-,. Our sdrple wa^ desi';jned to test a principle 
acrc.^. a wide variety cf jeograph^c Iccaticns. occupations, and schools- 
rot 'jL'-r^ralue to ^11 public anu rrcorietary schools in the count'-y. 
r.i J ci^'^'p'^^s V'^'^'a^ce t'^at i'^cicctcs siori^icant associdtiors 
raver ^►'ar an aralysi'". t^at lives t^e orcrr of these <2SSoc ia tions , 
ri'icr «o feel wcu^d ^jve beer an e/ce"sive refine'^ent. 



T^ble 116 shows the significant differences In graduates' average 
first weekly earnings on their first Jobs, the amount of those 
differences, and whether the difference favors public or proprietary 
graduates. Tabic 117 gives the sar^e Information for the graduates* 
last earnings on their current jobs. 

When we compared the average earnings of the public and 
proprietary accounting graduates, we found that the proprietary 
graduates earned a little more (see table 44). But the difference 
was not "significant," which means the difference In earnings may 
have teen produced by chance for three reasons: 

1. The sample was too srall to get reliable results 
consistently, 

2. the difference in earnings was too small and could not 
be considered reliable, or, 

3. graduates* earnings varied considerably above and below 
this average, making the difference unreliable. 

We constructed the sarole large enough to avoid Type II Errors 
^reporting a finding as "not significant" when it Is). The power 
in our F and t-tests was partly due to the large sample. Therefore, 
the lack of 'significant'* differences In tables 116 and 117 meant 
either that the difference In earnings was very small, or there was 
wide variation from the average, or both. So, with the accountants, 
for exarple, we cannot reliably say the proprietary graduates earned 
n*cre than the public. Therefore we have shown only those differences 
t^^at were statistically significant. As we sumn^arlzed each occupation, 
we paid particular attention to factors that helped produce or reduce 
;2if Terences in earnin^js. 

Accountants : There were not significant differences in the 
r-ufclic and proprietary graduates' earrings, although the average 
pf'cprietary graduate^ earned a little rore at first and a little less 
wher we rade t^e surve> . Orly two out ten graduates qot jobs 
as ac'-,wwn tar t^. or related Jobs. The rest becan'e derks or too^^ 
unreldted jobs. No woren got accounting jobs; they aii bocare clerks. 
The ;rcpriMta»'y sar^ple ^ad ^ewer woren and ethnic rinoritles, which 
jave t^e irc^r an arivartaqt ir earnings, but proDrietary schools 
d^^.c L.^iCt•(J twKe iS ^any graduates ir accounting and related joc^» 
^^Str ra'sec tre earrin^^s for the grour ■ 

1LB^L£L1Sj ■ ^^^^^ were not sigrificd^t differences ir tne 
luL'*- d^d r ^cpr 1 ''»tdry qradudte"/ earrings, t^lthougn the public "''j^uate-:* 
;» *.r-' t've ' jobs sign^ ^ica^tl V ""Ore often (see table f">l'. Only 
cut r:C graduates get progra-^rlng or related jobs, ard the rpst 
tcck : le'-^'..; 1 or Icw-Vvel, L-rrelated jobs. Twer ty-seve-* c.t cf IOC 
' .llH gr^^^^^^es ar^d ?C cut cf 'OC proprietary ^■'-acu^tes ge l ' rr - 
-rA f )r- ^rr fo'tited jcfcs. "he ia"rl»-*'^ higher propo'^ticr 

c* f^c/ ^f^i :rc:r'*iar^ Sd'^rle's ^ig^er prc:rr»:ior of ^-t^'^ic 

♦ ;r.j Ji..^ tr'. 'vf*' r^: ^c.'^C'*' three year^, ^cre \f^-:- 
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TABLE lU 



r^IFf tHf.NCFS IN GRADUATES' AVL^RAGE Flr^ST WEEKLY EARNINGS Oi^ FIRST JOB 
liY OCCUPATIONAL f'RUnHAH AND TYPE OF SCHOOL 



(LOntrollinq for respondents' aqe, region, job ten- 
ure dnd earnings while in school) 



Occupational 
Program 


Are average weekly 
earnings, on first 
job signi f i cantly 
di f ferent ? 


How much 
different? 


Who does 

the difference 

favor? 


Accounting 


No 






Programni ng 


No 






Electronic tech- 
nician 


Yes* 


$10 per 
week 


Public 
graduates 


Dental Assisting 


Yes** 


$12 per 
week 


Public 
graduate*^ 


Secretary 


No 






Cosmetology 


No 







Note: earnings havp been rounded to nearest dollar 

*p< .025 
♦*p< .001 
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jlectronic Technicians : Only 22 out of 100 graduates got 
jcbs as FTectronic technicians or jobs of that status. Most graduates got 
jobs in the "^ower-sta tus (and lower-paying) craft occupations like 
television and telephone repairn^en. Fror; the relatively high 
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earninos ^"cr in thcs^t job^i and the se^f -repcrted relationship 
of t.^eir jobs to trdirnnc, v^c concluded there was a hinh transfer 
of s'^'H^. fror^ thr higher-levfl rlectror^c technician traininc; to 
thes-^ lov;er-s tatus and lower-payirq jobs. Many graduates got low 
statu::) Jobs -jprelattd to their training and. overall, sirilar 
rroocrtion*; of public arc: proprietary graduates cot siirn'lar jobs. 
Although public grtiduotes fv:rned signi f ^'cartly r:cre at first, 
v>.'*oprietary gracuatcS clcscC! the earnings cap over tir^e. However, 
the puL'lic sample had roro cthr.ic r-inorities than the proprietary 
to dep'^ei-s carryings in the sample as a whole. 

De ntal Ass isiir;^: Most graduates of public ard proprietary 
schco's who irdined as aetata i assistants got jobs as dental assistants, 
"hose '.vh^ too^ other jcb^ earned a little more than dental assistants 
although the di^ferorco w.is not significant. Public graduates earned 
sigri f icr-rt"; / r^ore V-.c.v, Ty^'opr ietary graduates at first, and when the 
survey '/^}s taken ("^ee t'^'les 116 and 117). Unlike other public occupa- 
tional pro'*.^i':f tha. :.ccj'^t virtually all applicants, most public dental 
ar.si':tin; : '-o-'rars --^^.^^d their applicants. All Boston area schouis 
and r^ost zc^^ rrancis::' Sr. Area schools reported screening. Most public 
schools rf^qjired a ^^v' school diplona with a rrinimum grade-point 
average anc r.o^e kino or a personality inventory. One dental assisting 
coordinator fro:' a public school said, "We screen carefully, but stilly 
lose 25 to 3C percent of our students before graduation." A San Francisco 
school that recently began screening insists that a potential student 
be in good realth (a euphenisin for not being obese), be able to speak 
English fluently, ana have passed a f irst-serrester science course. 
Vie found no evidence to show that proprietary schools scrcv^ned their 
applicants as ^,arefully. 

Cental assv^ting was the only occupation in which ethnic minority 
groups earned ~'ore than Whites. We reinterviewed each of the schools 
tc ask for Lheir help in interpreting this unusual finding. Most 
teacher's and e.dri ni strators said that five years ago they had a 
hard tiine r'acin- ar^ ethnic :-inority graduate in a dental office, but 
now tne si.iiat'on hac reversed itselt. One public dental assisting 
prograr; director sjrred it up: 

Many cf the younger dentists consciously try to employ 
ethnic rinorit1es--i t's just better business to have a 
well-rounded ^Laff. And those younger dentists pay more 
than the older ones who are set in their ways. Another 
reason is that many of our girls who are ethnic minorities 
go to work for government clinics and thi^y pay more than 
private offices. 

Secretaries : flost wonen who trained f yr secretarial jobs 
got ther, although a sizable proportion touk c'l rrk-typist jobs. 
Proprietary graduates got secretarial jobs r;ore .ften than public 
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TABLE 11/ 



DIFFERENCES IN GRADUATES' AVERAGE LAST WEEKLY EARNINGS ON CURRENT JOB 
BY OCCUPA-^iONAL PROGRAM AND TYPE OF SCHOOL 



(controllinq for respondents' age, region, and 
job tenure) 



Octupdti ondl 
Pr ogrdf'^ 


Are average weekly 
earnings on current 
job signi ficantly 
di f ferent? 


How much 
different? 


Who does 

the di f ference 

favor? 


Accoun t i nq 


No 






Pro^**dnFn ng 


No 






Electronic tech- 
nician 


No 






Dental Assisting 


Yes* 


S 4 per 
week 


Public 
Graduates 


Secretary 


Yes** 


SIO per 
vst?ek 


Proi^rietary 
Graduates 




No 







Note: 'idrr'ngs have be^^n roun,1ed to ne.^rost dollar 

*p < .035 
**P < .001 
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graduates and, <u> Table 11/ shows, they earned sigm* f Icantly more 
In the lonq run. The difference in earnings stems f'^on proprietary 
graduates who get higher-paying secretarial jobs nore often, and 
fron the higher socioeconoric and educational f 'atus of proprietary 
graduates. In Chapter 5 we shewed that women with higher educational 
status usually earned nore. 

Cosme tology : Most wonien who trained as cosnietologists became 
employed as cbsmeto legists. Even though the proprietary sample had 
niore ethnic minorities, we found no significant difference in the 
placement rate or earnincs of the public and proprietary graduates. 
Those women who tock jobs outside cosmetology earned s:'gni ficantly 
more, but we did not include tips for cosmetologists which, if they 
averaged 15 to 20 percent <.:f salaries, would have closed the gap. 
However, even when we adju::ited cosmetologists' salaries to include 
tips, v/e found they barely equalled the federal minimum wage. 



Do Public or Proprietary Graduates Experience Here Personal Growth? 

Ego development, cur chief measure of personal growth, is a stable 
measure that does not change radically over timf . We administered 
the test only to graduates of the 1970-71 class, assuming any 
differences between the public and proprietary graduates* growth 
would appear in the longer run. We compared the ego levels of the 
1973 graduating cl.iss and the 1970-71 graduates and concluded there 
were no differences in persona, growth between public and proprietary 
graduc'tes for ary occupational group. Nor did we find consistent 
differences in reading or voting behavior. Our evidence did show 
that public graduates went back to school considerably more often 
than proprietary graduatefi. Their continued schooling was mostly 
occupational (usually in ':he same occupational field as their earlier 
training). We could not determine from our d-ita whether this behavior 
stemmed from personality differences be^wee ; public and proprietary 
graduates, or whether public schools created a demand for more 
schooling. Those yoing b.jck to school were not consistently white 
or ethnic minority, women or men, with high or low levels of 
ego development, or in lo^v or high status jobs. Nor was thore 
any difference in earnings betweeen those going back to school 
and those who did not. We conclude that those going back to school 
were doing so for econoric reasons, not to broaden themselves. 



Are Public or Proprietary Graduates More Satisfied? 

In two cases, proprietary graduates were significantly less satisfied 
overall. The proprietary dental assistants' lower satisfaction 
steriried from their signi f • cantly lower earnings. The proprietary 
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prograniming graduates' lower satisfaction was partly duo tc their 
Icwer-level ;cts anct to trr lower rrorortior woi^on ir tre 
proprietary sarp'le, 'Aomer all cccupatic^'s wore ror- c^u'^j 
sati<;f'^ed . 

We asked each ^jraduete tc ^ate the ^r1f(;ijc»Ly fMs cr her t^^'^lrirg 
and whether they would choose the ^art school over. Five out of 
six times, tne oroprietary graduates rated their trairing signifi- 
cantly lov/er th<tn the public graduates did, and in all cases, 
signif icant^) few^^r pronrietary graduates would repeat tncir choice 
of scfiool . Pcth public and proprietary f;raduatP3 rated tnei^* training 
less adequate if trey had trained for a profcss^'onal level jot 
(accounting, progrannMng or electronic technicio'i) ccrparod with 
clerical or si^rvice cccupations (secretary, dental a -.-ivtart, or 
cosrretologi i,t) that got higher ratings. This fiiiciin^ i ^ n>. sur- 
prising because only two out of ten peoplj who tr^i'^ ;.* for . r ofessicnal - 
level jobs ever got then:. We think the prcprietar. 'j^u^ue. iv. rateo 
their training r; less adequate and would repeat t "c)'ooi ^poice 
less often cv^y^ : they earned as r:uch or nore tnc-i ye^" .^i^r. 
counterparts, wo reasonr^ First, -proprietary li nrg 

v.'ds usually ro. ..'tense a^d shorter than public srj.ool ir, ' 'rcj. 

"I did it, I ha*««. *t, but I learned soncthing/' ono i-'^opru't. 
secretarial graa-^Jir told us. Maura's ccrr^ent su;^\r-:"zed feelings 
cf rany proprietar\ graduates. She sa^d s^^e "hated ' t bec.>sr 
the school prcgra-^ was rote trainirg--ovpr and oyer a^.-! q^'l*- un*'!'' 
she could type "X words per r:irute. 

•^,e also think prci'-'* itary graa^ates ratoo their irr ' -^v.^;^. 

and would net repM:. their school choice as often vc:.^'.^^': y oaid 

for their trainin.j o-jt of their own Dockets. As pcmtcu out 

IP Chapter b, the propriet<jry schools' direct sch v^l :vur-r. ranged 

^'rom S412 for a nipe-r^onth course in ccsretclogy tr :;3C.?- i: - zr 

.8-ronth course in electron*^: technician training 'ho pj lie sciK^o" 

charges ranged f'^or S9 fcr a one-year ccursc if* d: ass"* i-ng 

to $368 for d twc-year ccusr in i rcgrarr.'^ re . On - dvf-rj':^^ tl:r 

■)roDrietary graduate paid abcu: 20 ti'^r.^ i-cre ou * r 'lZ (^A-rt 

for es^^entialiy th^ sar*e Job ano earr'r.gs a.; t^e i.: 'jrau'ia'.e. 

aO car urderstand why prorriet^^ry 5»^ic!i.fitts--[ ar*:iciil :r 'j, :(v:so whc 

trained fcr rro^esr^ i oral -1 evol jobs and rrcrdt/'> •:''';!''•. 'je: 'her 

fe^t, ieiS ^'Co^"tive ^^e'^r t^aM^.irg, re -^d^.te^- v. a* actud' /.a'^ty. 

-utiic scnoc' grau^d*-t-: v.^r tra'^ne^: ; r^^»^^^. ''C' ' y :^ 

• i,v.'t their trairi'^^: Ic -.^-*' t'^^ir the. .'.'c *• * ^ ^1 ^ ' ! ' /.o '"^'t?*:^*: 

* ^- / (^(\ f-'^ A';^ * . , ' . 
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Are Public o r Proprietary Programs Compensatory? 

We pointed out that wofren and ethnic minorities earned less than men 
or Whites In the same jobs because of labor market discrimination. 
In the first stage of this study, we analyzed the characteristics 
and aspirations of public and proprietary students near graduation 
and found the salary expectations of the less-advantaged proorletary 
students were equal to the expectations of the more advantaged 
public students (Wiln^s, 1973). On this evidence, we suggested that 
proprietary schools, driven by the profit motive and dependent cn 
the success of the]»- graduates, might corrpensate for their studeits' 
less-advantaged backgrounds by providing well -targeted. Intensive 
training. Now, after analyzing the careers of 2270 graduates, we 
feel that, with the one exception (dental assisting), neither public 
nor proprietary schools are compensatory. Women always earned less 
than nen in the sane jobs (all other things being equal), and 
ethnic ninority graduates earned less than Whites in five of the 
six occupations. 



Are Certain K inds of Schools Better than Othv,rs? 

Public schools were larger and staffed wi cn rrore ^riddle-aged, better- 
paid teachers who spent fewer hours ir, the classroom each week, but 
we found no relationship between these variables and how well the 
graduates fared. We were not surprised, because public schools had 
rcre resources and their hiring and corp?nsatior scales were set 
up to roward teachers on a relatively jiirom basis. 

ProDrietar> schools presented a dif^ertn . picture. When we did 
find relationships between a school'^ r.nracteri sties and the per- 
forrancf^ of It: »jraduates, we usually found the most successful 
graduates .^ad .]cne to rediurr* to large scrtools with higher-paid 
teacher^, wrir .vcrked fewer hours. This finding did not necessarily 
H'ean a srhoc' would get better results sir nly by increasing teachers^ 
Salaries;. Vc interpreted this findi'19 ^0 mean that moderately large 
scrcols hdC ^ore resources and could cheir teachers rore. These 
rcre successful schcol provided general better working conditions 
thdn pccrer schools, f^ary of which ficd d^inwling enro.lrents and under- 
LdiJ ^eachcrs. '^hcsi rarairal schoci. to eke every ounce of 
ivodu ty cut of their teachers 3-"^ or ked ther rcre hours each 
•.iOCf , vi'-^it*' ^.r" a tone of bare-si.'-vi v^* "'h? subsistence atmosphere 
rav(- ^L^.; S'^b*''P e^^ects or - ^i-^ , studerts who enrolled 
*-t. .^^r'*^:ie". ^:;c.ut success t ^ ^- cv,r 'vve^ 'hat eluded cur 

• ' e tarj "ra ; f i ^ ,n . ^ to tN. It udtr" ';^ 

J > rjLtr- .. i-.M^'ter! (L*. tr<j: proj^rutery v.eeM) teaching costs 
. . t."» .-^'e-j* ^" v^r-^or.* ^ t^*d^ ( c-t'orfit 1 f f uhlic teaching 



proprietary student pa1J» on the average, 20 times more than the 
public <;tudent for training. By adUiovj the earnings the student 
gave up while qoing to school, we arrived at a total cost to the 
stud'J-^t. Table 118 shows that in the lower-status occupations 
vcosmetology , secretar>, and dental assistant), total costs to the 
student were almost equal for public or proprietary cosnetology 
and secretarial training. The costs to the proprietary student 
were considerably cheaper for dental assisting, even after taking 
Into the account the $1056 direct charge to the proprietary studert. 

The costs of proprietary training in the lower-status occupations 
were about ecual to :r cheaper than public training because charges 
to the student were .ess and proprietary programs were considerably 
shorter, which reant the student gave up less income. 

When we made the same conparisor with the higher-status occupations 
(accounting, prograrr.ning, and electronic techniciarj, we found the 
total training cos*s were less for the public student, because direct 
school charges to the p'roprletary .student were much higher in these 
occupation:, than in the lower-status occupations. The proprietary 
schooling charges were higher partly because the progr^ams were longer. 

Many proprietary schools are seeking degree-granting authority and 
arrangements for transferring their credits to traditional collegiate 
schools to attract a larger share of the student rarket. Working 
from the assumption that the lencth of a program is related to Us 
quality, stat^ dopartrents of education, regional accrediting bodies, 
a^'d professional groups usually Insist that training programs must 
be a prescribed minimum length. Responding to these pressures, 
many proprietary progranis lose their distinct quality of short-term 
intensive training, and become more like public collegiate programs. 

In summa'^y, If the public student were not subsidized by taxes and 
paid the same charge to the school as the proprietary student, the 
total co^ s to the student in ou» six occupations would be al.nost 
equal, fiut, as we poliVtcd ^ it In Chapter 3, public teaching cor^^ 
averaged 35 percent nore than proprietary teaching costs. If the public 
student paid :he entire cost, he vK)uld pay mere. So proprietary training 
was a better Investment for the $tuc?nt v/here the programs were designed 
to last a mlnlmur length of tlrre, reducing the student's foregone 
^ ncone 



!Surfr ^ry Qt the Study--tf:e Llrlts of Self-Help 

Our syste'" Mgher edu:at1on evolved as a curious blend or rugged 
individualism and a desi *e for equal educational opportunities. As 
a resulc, we ^ave the rost corp'-enensi ve syster of pcstsocondary 
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education in the worUi. One out of twc >oung people art 1r sew 
kind of postseccndary school. 

The syster developed like an organlsr , becor^'nc, more conplex and 
differentiated to reet new needs. California's system Includes 
three tiers--the university, the state university, and the coriiiurity 
college systems. A "fourth secjncnt" is now evolving that Includes 
any public instruction given outside forrral classroon settings. 
Proponents of this vastly differentiated system maintain that it 
is reeting very diverse student needs. 

Hansen and Weisbrod (1969), Jencks <Lnd others (1972), Katr (1973), 
and others have produced evidence that indicates this differentiated 
systeir maintains and supports class inequalities rather than overcones 
then. For exanple, Hansen and Weisbrod found that students from 
families with the highest socioeconomic status attended the university. 
Those with middle socioecononic status attended the state university 
system, and those with the lowest socioeconomic status were most likely 
to go to a cOHFunity college. They also pointed out that because of 
regressive taxation, the poor were paying proportionately more for 
the elite university system than the wealthy. Karabel (1972) and 
Clark (I960) have shown that, within this system, the least advantaged 
student is likely in the lowest rung of this system--the occupational 
or vocational programs. 



The average g'^aduate in our study came from a family where the 
combined unadjusted parental income was about $9600 yearly. 
Typically, both parents were high school graduates and the father 
was employed in a low-status white or blue-collar job. 

Our findings contradict a popular conventional wisdor that has the 
single-purpose proprietary schools attracting the most able, highly 
motivated tudents, leaving the more comprehensive public community 
colleges tc deal with the least able, unmotivated student. We found 
the proprietary student brought fewer resources to school with him. 
He was rore ^ikely a high school d. jpout or graduate of a low-status 
general or vocational pror^--:.^. Also, the student who found his way 
into and graduated from aproprietary school was more likely from an 
ethnic ninorlty group and his verbal skills lagged behind his public 
school counterpart at graduation. 

We found that while proprie»:ary schools attracted more students with 
lew ego levels, there was n) difference between the public and 
proprietary students at gracuation. Our data did bear out that the 
proprietary student went to school rore intensely and was rore 
concerned with job success afier graduation, but these factors were 
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not strorg erouyh tc y 'oducc significant differences 1r thf^ achieve- 
ment notlve between the two sarplcs. Rather, respondents chose their 
schools for ether reasons. We found a clear tendency for the least 
advantaged student not tc attend the nearby inexpensive corirunlty 
college or technical school, but instead to choose the relatively 
expensive proprietary school. If the public postscccrdary schools 
are the latest evolution in an already highly differentiated 
systen, why aren't tfiey attracting the students for whom they 
presumably v/ere designed? 

One reason is that |.>ublic schools, when compared with proprietaries, 
look like extensiors of the acadenic middle-class public secondary 
school systen which Tiany new students choose not r.u, or cannot, 
relate to. As we reported last year, public pes 'secondary schools 
often recruit their faculties rrorr elementary and secondary schools 
(Medsker, 19?C), which, accoroing to Katz et al . (1973), gives the 
public scl-cols a cistlnct middle 'class flavor. In this same article, 
Katz and h>s associates analyze socioenconomic characteristics of the 
population c*^ a California city and conclude the local comrunlty 
college d. : ^ot recruit the segrrents of the population wi*h the 
fewest re-^urces. They write, "The middle income groups doirinant 
In the aOi nistrdc>on and faculty of the public junior colleges 
constitute 'ts stjd^nt body as well." Katz concludes the public 
junior college I's r^re a bulwark for he middle class than a channel 
of mobility ;cr tne entire conrunity. Anderson, Bowman, and Tin to 
(1972) aUo conclude that community colleges have not yet reached 
the nation's lower classes. 

People who lac>f middle-class advantages, particularly if they are 
from ethnic minorities, teno not to participate in niddle-class 
institutions. Recruitment patterns of the schools in thn study 
emphasize this point dramatically. The predominantly middle-class 
students in public schools tended to come from righ-status college 
prepa»".^tory progra^^s and had superior verbal skills. 

While a student's background was related to the kind of school he 
chose, viv ^cund only a limited relatiorship between those c^arac- 
teristic^ ard his ultimate success o** failure in his career. Femlly 
bdckqrounJ has only a limited effect on earnings (Jencks and others, 
1972) anci the earnings of ovr sarples within occupations did not vary 
as nuch as a rore heterogeneous sample with many different occupations. 
Finally, although our findings on tho relationship of ego level and 
earnings were limited, we conclude that there are subtle and impor- 
tant rei^-onality differences operating which we simply did not pick 
up. 

Gut this study clearly adds yet another piece of evidence thdt the 
ever-expandinrj and evolving pcstsecondary system is not equalizing 
incore. Pathrr, it seers to support those innqual ities. Consider: 
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--45 percent of our sarrple clearly expressed the desire to 
achieve a professional or technical level job by enrolling 
for training as an accountant, programmer, or electronic 
technician; but only 16 percent reached that goal. 

--Only 19 percent of the sample wanted to become clerical 
workers but twice that many, 38 percent of the sample, got 
clerical jobs. 

--At the lowest level of the occupational hierarchy, 37 percent 
wanted employment as service workers and 33 percent found 
that employment afte** training. 

As we move down in the occupational hierarchy, the fit between 
training and employment becomes better. A person *s background 
appears to operate indirectly on his career, through the kind of 
schooling he or she chooses. Those with the most resources choose 
four-year universities and get higher-status jobs. Those with the 
least resources choose two-year or less occupational programs in 
public or proprietary schools and get low status jobs. 

Ojr data indicate yet another dimension of inequality. Two out of 
ten men who chose to become accountants and went to school for 
training found accounting jobs. After graduation they earred an 
average of $131 per week. Men who graduated from four-year colleges 
in the same year were offered salaries of S2CA per week to do the 
sane jobs (accounting, excluding certified public accountants)— a 
difference of 35 percent (Source: College Placement Survey, January 197: 
Comparisons with programmers and electronic technicians were similar. 

Jencks and Riesman (1959), Karabel (1972), Newman (1971) and others 
have written about "educational inflation*' which means that a person 
needs more formal schooling simply to maintain his relative social 
position. The effects of educational inflation are insidious. 
Berg (1970) did an extensive study to answer the question "Do people 
with more years of formal education perform their jobs better than 
people 1n comparable jobs with less years of fomal education?" 
Berg concluded that people with more education did not do their jobs 
better, and suggested that "overeducation" was a root cause of worker 
dissatisfaction. 

Why then should a graduate of a proprietary or two-year public school 
who is lucky enough to get a professional -level job be paid 36 
percent less thar a four-year college graduate doing the same work? 
The skill training in accounting that a four-year college graduate 
needs to perforr tne technical aspects of his job can be ;:aucjht in 
about two years, according tc the dear of a larqp V.est Coast university. 
The skill training in accounting that most two-year public and 
proprietary graduates need for the jobs they get, which arc mostly 
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clerical, can be taugM in weeks. Yet the increasing lengths of 
time these people are required to stay in school means, in effect, 
that occupational access is not deterrrined by technical ability but 
rather by status conferred by years of schooling. Yet h'gh-statub 
educational programs are available only to those who are relatively 
advantaged al ready . 

The least advantaged person in the postsecondary system most often 
chooses what is available to him--a local community college, technical 
school, or a proprietary vocational school. If he chooses to train 
for a professional level occupation, his chances in our sample are 
16 in 100 that he will find a job at that level , even up to four years 
after school. If he is lucky enough to get one of the prized jobs, 
he will still earn 36 percent less than a person doing the same job 
with a four-year degree. On the other hand, if he chooses to enter 
a lower-status occupation (excluding secretaries), he is likely to 
get employed in the job of his choice, but, on the average, he will 
earn less than the federal minimum wage. 

We conclude this latest evolutiori of postsecondary education, public 
and proprietary training, which supposedly provides new educational 
services to new students, instead maintains class and income 
inequalities rather than overcomes them. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



These S'^ven recDmmendations grew out of two central findings: 
first, that eight out of every ten graduates of professional and 
technical-level, postsecondary vocational programs did not get the 
jobs they trained for; and second, eight out of ten grad'iates from 
lower-lovc. vocational programs got the jobs they trained tor, but 
with the exception of the secretaries, barely earned the federal 
minimum wage. 

We realize that gettinn an educatior,, whttfier occuf^ational 
or academic, is a risky business. Very few o*" js end up exactly 
where we thought we were qoino when we started out. But we have core 
to think that consumers of postsccondary vocational trainina deserve 
special consideration because they are generally the least-advantaqec! 
students in the syster. 

riany core frov) general or vocational righ school prnnran's, 
and a good percentage never finisiied high school. Their avenues to 
upwarc mobility in our society are few. To then, education is a 
serious business. A comritriert of tine and money ^incUidinq foregone 
earnings) usually represents a once-i n-a-1 i fetine effort to break out 
of their place at the low end of the economic ladder. 

History and conron serse both tell js v.e cannot protect all 
people fror raking bad choices. We can, however, make sure that 
people have at leas^ .inir-al inforr^ation when ttiey rake decisions. 
We think occuoatioral education consumers reed riore facts before they 
can '^ake reasoned decisions or the risks and benefits involved in 
different kinds of pronrar^s. 

T^e followirr rf^cor.nendatior;s address the question of tiov; to 
get TM^crtant fricts tc pocential consuners of postsecondary occuna- 
tior.^J eciucatiop. '.ver the next few Montns this report will Le rna^* 
arc. -.'iscussec zj ec^ucat.rs, ' cj i slators , and school adi inistrators wnc 
we -^^ope, qivc '.s ','^eir sugnestiors. With t^eir nu'darcc, wr 
: 1 'ref ire' t'lese r^rcor: cnciations 'jrtil v/r ^oel wp havo ar offnctiv- 
ar.j v.orkatle fcr-at for rjkinr; the^e scfcols ^-^rr of^c-ctive; institj- 
11 or: for a de'^rcrat'" sccic*:y. 
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ReconiPendation p]\ Ihc *\'.(kval 'jcverrimcKt chculd take steps 
c</ imuVi' tr^t iJtcKtial ctudents hai\ acc^^cj to veliabLt^ information 
i y. .1 .vv...-v;r i.\*u}-.:t:'-:ru!- ivc.irarx. That in f errata tioK should include 
i'.lt,\*ty!'j t:rr!i J-^^ncKt V /,^;e'u^t*6* of f^a' j I'jjiwu* .z>u2 j dc: tailed 
dt'0.*riitu:y. . f hov Lk.! tic i^rcyi^u^^r ru^ve' rnt:: thau: cLJ^^ativea in 
the fui*:. shculd apply tu private (Konprcfit and pro^ 

prictar'^J j^c' yuilii* scrx\ Id. 



Our study shows that public and proprietary schools were 
not effective in placing graduates in technical or professional -level 
jobs. The fit between training and placement was better further down 
in the occupational hierarchy, but the graduates' earnings were so 
low we wonder if the graduates would have chosen those programs If 
they had known what lay at the other end. 

Schools nust provide infonriation that explains exactly what 
kind of job a progran is training for. If most computer progranming 
graduates get computer operating and keypunch jobs, prospective students 
have a right to know. Potential students also should be able to find 
out attrition and placement rates and earnings of former students 
before naking a decision. 

The Federal Trade Commission has proposed a regulation that 
would require proprietary schools making claims about employment or 
earnings resulting from their training to substantiate those claims 
with placement and salary information from its graduates. The proposed 
regulation n.oves in the right direction, but because of the Commission's 
statutory limitations the regulation covers only profitmaking schools. 
We feel that forcing only proprietary schools to divulge information 
about their effectiveness would be unwarranted discrimination against 
thpni. All new regulations should apply to any school offering 
vocational training. 

Reconinendat ior ff2: The fed^.ml .:rvrr>'rrcKt should consider 
.Jt. :.7 €'.v:dard£ fcv voC'it^cr:al progran effectiveness. Certification 
..k;^:J ie I i.u ■ :ht isohccls ' atility tc place araduates in Jobs for 



Pr'oduct standardization and certification is one of the most 
cof'jiun forr.s of regulation. Although these standards usually apply 
to safety or quality, we can see no reason why they could not also be 
usod tc describe how well schools placed graduates in jobs for which 
they trainee. For cxar-ple, an &C percent placerrent rate right warrant 
ratii.c* ^ - pf^rcert f\ ratin*.;. and so on. 
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Recopinendatlun »3: 



If the Federal Trade ronrnsbion 's proposed trade regulation 
rjle IS passed, proprietary scfiools would have to substantiate their 
claims about labor ;':arket conditions and employment opportunities. 
To exempt other schools from this saii't ret]u i rement simply because 
tney do not operate ^or nrofit addres:>es only part of the problem. 
Any school that advertiser; occupational tr^aining, even if only in a 
catalogue^ should be required to abide by the same requirements; and 
the burden of proof for substai.ti jiing claims should rest vnth the 
school , 

Truth-in-Advertisi ng requirements should pay particular 
attention to the definition of occupational objectives and explain 
theni to students. bookkeeper is not an accountant, a telephone 
repairman is not an electronic technician, and a cosmetologist is not 
a professional; but many words that inaccurately describe jobs are 
used almost intercnanqeably . 



Reconinendation *^4: ." >'»:^':.,>: c-. ulj 



Currently, limited authority for regulating vocational post- 
secondary schools lies with voluntary accreditation conr^issions , the 
Federal Trade Commission, the U. S. Office of Education, the Veteran's 
Administration, and a host of offices within state departments of 
education. Possibly, new legislation could expand the Federal Trade 
Cornission's authority, but actual enforcement should rest within 
each state where the job is small enough to be done effectively and 
local citizens can maintain control within broad federal guidelines. 

Authority for auditing and enforcement should be placed in^ 
state consumer affairs bureaus or other agencies already charged with 
enforcement. We feel that this authority should not be placed within 
departments cf education, but ^>tates might charge "1202" cofinissions or 
newly-formed coordinating councils with the auditing and enforcement. 
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pointed out that in all but one case (dental assisting)^ 
'jtnnic n.inorities and wofnen earned less than Whites and men in similar 
jcbs. Schools and eniployers have an ethical and moral obligation to 
work toward e.iual pay, hut they may also be legally culpable when they 
actively CiUjjrje in job placement and referral activities that are 
disc^ii.rindlury. jchools should know they may be open for class-action 
suit-, for possible violations of Section 6 (D) of the Equal Pay Act 
0^ ^j63 contained within the Fair Labor Standards Act of '938, Title VII 
of tne Civil kights Act of 197^:, and the Fourteenth Anendnient. We 
reconiend that federal and state governments take steps to see that 
grjdu:ite5 are protected according to these laws. 

vli' realize if schools are forced to divulge information about 
placer-erit rate^ and earnings of graduates, some v/ould seek out only 
students t^uit have the best chance of finding the better jobs (White 
niales) wnitM would put women and ethnic minorities at a further 
disadvantage. "To help avert this possibility, the federal government 
should consider incentive plans that would allow cash payments to 
schools de?"onstra ting they have equalized salaries between men and 
wof'^on, and Whites and ethnic minorities* 



Kecorr-enda tion -6: : - v;', : \ • : ' / r>'j':i Kti^ 



There is little coordination among the 10,000 proprietary 
schoois, nearly lOOC public community college and technical schools, 
and r.any private nonprofit schools that offer occupational training. 
Private scfiools operate in a modified market and the public schools 
ir a modified planned system, each with its own constituencies and 
leadersfMp. Rdre'y do the tv.o n;eet except when competing for the 
same snrir.king resources. 'Icne of the public schools in our sample 
regarded local proprietary schools as competitors^ although all the 
proprietary schools considered local public schools their r.ain 
cor- peti tier . "Ihis indicates a profound lack of information between 
school 5 . 

recommend tnat each level of government try to answer the 
question: nh.ich kind of school does which jobs bes^.? Public schools 
• ir:rit be ^"ost effective with longer programs (dlthojqh r^ost could be 
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shortened) that require a larqe capital investment. Proprietary 
schools might do better with low-capital, short-term programs with 
fast turnovers that yield a quick return on investment. 

Some public schools have already explored cooperating with 
proprietary schools ttirough subcontracting. The public school offers 
the general education and retains the ultimate right of student 
certification but subcontracts with local proprietary schools for 
skill training. This kind of arrangement deserves more study. 



Recommendation ^7: rullu* ayid i-i*jpi'ictai'u s,}h.L^i^ t-h.culd 
t^i'Jiluatt: tkt: ,: J r . ir^: i i*:\ji'Lirc .ictt^i^r-iru: *:cl* 'Jell 

the}; si'e "?t-t**:»:^ tf.rr-:. 



This recommendation, which has no teeth in it, is based on 
the assumption that schools would like to do a better job of training 
students for employment than they now do. Employers do need trained 
employees for jobs, and schools are the logical place for some kinds 
of training. With better planning and coordination, more people 
could be satisfied all around. 

Each school should clearly define the employment objectives 
of each of its occupational programs. It should then ask at least 
the following questions: 

- Are the programs' goals realistic? 

- Is there a job market for graduates? 

- Are graduates qualified for !TX)st jobs in their field? 

- Are graduates getting a fair return on their investment 
of time and money? 

Only after thorough self-analysis should authorities in public 
and private schools say with conviction that there is a value added 
by the training offered. If grad'jates could get the same jobs without 
the training, schools should revarp their offerings. 

During the next few months we plan to rewrite these pre- 
liminary recommendations in more complete form for publication. We 
invite your comments and suggestions. The last page of this report 
can be torn off and mailed to us with your responses. 
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RCPCRT LOCATiriG PROCEDURES by Doris Newman, flORC, Anril 15, 1974. 



Reaching the 85 percent net con:pletion rate on this study required 
nany different procedures, sone copventTonal and some possibly 
sonewhat unorthodox. 

Obviously the beninning was easv--nespondents had listed telephone 
numbers which actuary belonged to then or, where no telephone number 
was on the school list, we could get the number from Information 
according to address. In pany cases Respondents lived with their 
families, so the surnarie was listed at that address viit> a different 
first ndp'e. This was no problem if the name was not too comnon and 
the list not too long for the Information operator to search for 
the corresporciing address. Fortunately Grand Central Terminal in 
New York has directories for most large cities, our local supervisors 
had their own directories, and some infornation operators are very 
obi igina. 

Ir. certain cases we found that Respondents had telephones with 
unpublished nunibers . Here we sent a telephone '.otter requesting 
the nupber. lie used the same letter in cases where repeated calls 
at all hours elicited no response. Our percentage response on this 
letter was not high but it helped. The local supervisors as well as 
New York railed these letters, so it is hard to estimate the number 
sent--probably several fiundred. All told, about 45 letters were 
returned with inforn^ation on v;hen and how to contact the respondents. 
We v.ere l ost successful wit^ respondents who had moved sone distance 
--our ^a^'thest was a younq lady from Boston, trained as a dental 
assistar't, and now working fiard at Mornonism in Utah. 

Occasionally we found the reverse city directories of limited use, 
but r^ore as a source of verifying addresses than of obtaining pho.ie 
nunbers . 

The telephone company's listings are remarkably complete and current 
and, if properly approached, the Information operators are invaluable 
assistants. For example, the San Francisco area has ten different 



telephone directories, and a Respondent not locatable at the listed 
address could often be found <r an adjo'rinq area. In any study of 
this kind a coiTiplete set of a^i current d irectories as well as c 
good map and a nood knowledne of the loccl qeoqraphy, both physical 
and sociceconoric , are of rrlnar^ irportance. Wc were fortunate in 
havinn very knowledgeable supervisors in c.ll arecs. 

Contactinq 'Respondents through tneir place of enployncnt was useful 
to a ver> !i>ued donree. It seef^od as the 1970-71 qraduates 
had qore O') to new jots other than those listed with the schools in 
'^idny cases, and the ]'?^1'73 class had no JoLs yet listed. Moreover, 
some firrTis were reluctant to g^'ve us informa^.ion , altliough ir cases 
where they couid be persuaded it was usually very qood. 

We also had a sizeable problen^ with suspicious and uncnor»erati ve 
families who refused to tell us where Pesponderits werr:^ or, if they 
were still living at home, to let us taU lo ther . In the case of 
the women, the> were also loath to reveal their r^arried n^^mes, after 
telling us that the Respondents were now narried. Ir. such cases 
occasionally tne telephone-letter would ^et past niother .vr>o i^iofit 
answer the phone for her child rut hac^n't yet reached t^ie point of 
opening her ^on's or daughter's nail. The nail, incidentally, was 
often sent in a plain envelope and hand-addressed so as not to be 
identifiable from the outside. The contents, of course, were always 
our regular letters. 

Another method of reaching these Respondents was throunh other 
members of the farily. In one case where father was vague and mother 
was adamant we found the sane unusual surname listed in one of the 
Suburbs. It turned out to be the young lady's brotf^er and sister-in-law 
who had no phone nunber for the Respondent but ^aid they'd give her 
mail if we sent it there. The Respondent, contrary tc her family's 
assurances tnat she was not interested, went to the trouble of calling 
our New York office to be interviewed once we had penetrated the 
Iron Curtain and finally reached her. 

One of our last interviews was done wi!:h an accountant with a long 
u'-oronounceable Peruvian name. We located his ex-wife who gave us 

n-^me of a friend whc rig^^t know his whereabout^. V.c reached the 
flier' who had nc address or telephone number for the Respondent, but 
ho said he spoke to him about once a week and would have the Respondent 
contact s. And (like the Little Red f<en) he did! 

Then there was the Respondent who roved to 'lichi'jan, for whom we had 
a nev, address but no telephone number. Since we ^ad no reply on the 
telephone-letter we called the local Post ''f^ice. "hey knew he ^ad 
no phone listed hecause he lived with his in-lr^ws. And how did they 
know it? ^^e worked ^or t^e Post Office. 
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In addition to the nane, address, ard phore nuriber for each Pespondent, 

t^ach orinirai sarple sheet had a srace ^or the name cf a reference 
person which our listers Inserted In cases where :he school had such 
inforv,uicr> or file. Ir ono Cci'^e, for exarnle, the reference persor 

in r^ ica'io "^ad rioved to Lcs Angel o«^. We found the Los ^nqelts 
ac:dre?ss frc^' a Cricigc reiqhbor on whor* we -ailed when, unable to 
local the ;:espGrd.?rt , we went IroMnq fur the referenc*"^ person. 
fi'reri vtf reachec" :ho Los Arqeles cort^jct she, tn -urn, nave us ^ 
partial address for tht: respondent bick in Chicaqr and froni that 
we fcund (ind get our interview. 

Another referer ce person for a Miar "* cast lived Ccnbridqe, 
Vrissachu >ett5, but ^'ic' no phone. A nersonc.l call thf^e elicited the 
nanc of trt' Pnsponde'it ' 5 mother (the ^^eference persor s wife) In 
rior^'da, ard ifie Jauahter lived riqht up the street from her r.other. 

Put our rest usetul source of infjrfration aft^r the telephone company 
.vas the Pr^.t f^ice?. Cut ^f a total of approximately 2900 cases to 
w> ]t'lU:i , .-.ere raiiec!, we had sorr 187 forwardinq addresses supplied 
ly tft Post ^ ffict, and in addition about 150 letters came back w'th 
vary inn notatkns. The breakdown in the ^ew York office by areas 
v.as as fol Inv.s : 





Boston 


Cbicaao 


Mian1 


San Francisco 


Letters roturned 


50 


99 


92 


107 


Letters forwarded by PO 


41 


42 


52 


52 


"ew addresses !l 


3 


16 


2C 


10 


Successful telephone-'etters 


13 


3 


4 


13 



■^nese figures are not strictly accurate for several reasons. Some 
letters were forv;arded without our beinq notified while other undelivered 
letters were not all returned. And there were some, although not many, 
duplications of ^nforratior. As for th** figures on the telephone- 
letters, Chica'io had sore of theirs returned directly to therr rather 
t^ar coninn into the New York office, since they had their own printed 
ret'jrr envelopes f'^or* 'lOPC to use. 

Fortunately, returned r^ail cores back with the reason for return 
indicated. Letters narked 'no such address" are pretty much of d 
total loss. One narked addressee unknown at thi3 address' or "moved, 
left no address' are not nuch better although here occasionally a 
personal call ray be successful. But those marked "roved, not 
forv/ardable' cr forwarding address expired" can be a goldrine. 

This code usually neans that the Pest Office has or had an address. 
If the ^^espondent has f^oved withir a year the letter will be forwarded 
autoratical 1 y and a card sent us with the forv^arding address. But 
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the Post Office keeps addresses on file for two years, so for f.l , 
if they stlH have the address on you may cbtalf^ It. Mk^ all 

rules, each Post Office Interprets this one Its uwn way— small towns 
keep their records longer and will nive you addresses n>orc than twu 
years o!c?, ofien accorpanieci by nice personal notes. St^n Francisco 
Main Post Office apparently keeps nothing lonqer thar, ten minutes, 
and Miami is sonewhat better but not much. All told, we sent for 
131 addresses and received about 50 to work from, most of them very 
goo'^. a response rate of almost 4C percent. 

We also got new acJclresses fron the Boards of CosrH?toloqy In both 
Sacramento and Tallahassee (which were the only tvo areas where we 
had cosmetologists In the sample). Here, too, our results were just 
fair, wuh about 28 addresses fron California out of E7 requested 
and 11 of about 50 fron Florida, but many of then long outdated and 
of no use. Our '-esuUs with the California Motor Vehicle Department 
checking names against registered drivers' licenses were somewhat better 
but not spectacular, and they cost us $3 for each name for a prompt 
response. A $1 Inquiry takes about ilx weeks and we didn't have that 
much time available. Incidentally, the Doards of Cosretology made 
no cha-ge at all, which was fortunate in view of our results. 

We also went bacL to the schools, hopefully for improved addresses, 
possibly In a different file or office. Here the results varied 
according to the schools and how they kept their records. The most 
useful part of this investigation v^^as corrcborati.iQ the visa entries 
of Respondents who were here on studynt visas ard therefore could be 
assumed to have left the country and thus dropped out of our sample. 
A student visa is only good for about a nonth after qraduatlon, after 
which time the student becomes an illegal alien and even more difficult 
to trace since he doesn't want to be found by anybody. Incidentally, 
the Inirigratior Department was of no help in loc?tiro since they 
require submission of foms shovnnq place and date of birth, date and 
port of entry, and other detailed Infomatior we did not have. 

One method of location which we found least useful was the practice 
of leaving our number for a hard-to-reach respondent and asking to 
have hir cell us tack collect. This method leaves the interviewer 
hanging— she doesn't want to call again urd risk an cut-and-out 
refusal becajse tne Respondent feels he Is being banqered or the 
contact person gets annoyed, and yet she can't wait forever. On the 
whole. It is a good method not_ to use. 

In su^rrariz^nq cur methods of cortactinq and i rterv iowinrj , it is 
e^treroly difficult to connare rates of e^fecti veress on each one 
as so r3riy C'lses involved combinations of several. Only a detailed 
analysis of the ^ace Shee^.s or all the corpleted cases could ni^^o 
iccjrat'j Mr^'^rrs. ''he costs rn oersc^al intcrviev.i!'fj--mearif.(; 
intervl'ev.s dore 'ac*^'- tr -f ^ce wit^ the "esnondpnt--do not be(jir *g 
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Indicate the number connleted i.y getting out Into the field, locitliig 
%or(i single piece of Infenr^itlon about the Respondent and then fDtloi^tng 
it up and 1nterv1e**1ng ty telepN)ne. Perhaps an Illustration will 
show this fact better than an explanation: 

A persistent field Interviewer tracked down a neighbor of one Respondent 
and the neighbor mentioned that the respondent had moved to Colorado 
"a couple of years ago." Sparsely populated states such as Colorado. 
Idaho, or Utah jre always hopeful. In this case, since the Respondent 
was not listed In Denver, the obvious first choice, and since as a 
cosfT^etologist a populous tourist area seemed likely, the next choice 
was Colorado Springs. And then- she was, the only listing under that 
surnafT^e. presumably just waiting for us to call her. 

In conclusion, we felt that the response to our mall questionnaires 
was a bonus of sorts fince all we could do there was nail them out 
and wait, flailing was relatively cheap (6S< for domestic airmail to 
send the que*tionrai? e , return envelope, original letter and special 
"mail-letler") , particularly where we had already Invested quite a 
sur in corseting and locating. We sent our 67 domestic nail question- 
naires. Tnese went to peoole without telephones In areas where we had 
no interviewers near enough to make a personal call. (Domestic mall- 
letters attached.) They went to servicemen overseas whom we had 
found through the Worldwide Locator In Washington. In these cases 
famHies or reighf>ors had indicated that the Respondents were In the 
Service, and with the Resoondent's name and social security number 
and an explanation cf what we wanted the Army and Air Force Locators 
would supply the infomatior. The Navy would not oblige, but with 
Sufficient effort on our part they might have--we only had one case. 
In addition, rail questionnaires were sometimes forwarded by families 
reluctant to qTve us new names or addresses but willing to forward 
mall. Sore Respondents requested nail questionnaires in reply to 
our original letter or to the telephone-letter. And a few we just 
sent to peopU who had refused to be interviewed by telephone. And 
a few we just sent to people who hid refused to be Interviewed by 
telephone. So far, we have recei^'ed 17 completed questionnaires from 
doriestic sources (those that are returned to us under our nostal 
pcrrit), a rate of just 25 percent. 

In addition, we sent out 4? qaestionn<iires to foreign addresses all 
over tnc v/orld at a total mailing cost of S65. These adnresses were 
obtained! either fror the schools, whfre the only listing was a foreign 
ore, or whrre the recr.rds showed fanily at a foreiqn address who 
•yl w forv*ar- "aM tc a respondent .-.horr we had beer unab'e to find 
TrtVe ',^it^v, "latts, cr v.here we h<id obtained a forevi^ address 
^r: a cj'-^fi:* t^er^c^ cr ^rz^oyer ^ere 'or a ^esocnden* who had left 
V -'iV:. /.jtes. '_^rce ^.e were unaMe to prcn^^y the rcs*-ine In 
V-i'C c-^i'j., ..f^ ".^^^'ffr: resr^crfjc^'t 'ij upon receipt '^e 
.orn'ote:! \'or! ''0 to reirtyrso ^ir-, with <j tit tc ^'^ro, ^or 
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thf rtturr pcsUgc w4s forced to pay. To date we have received 
eight questionnaires, one each fron the raharT'-as, f'exico, Cn'ita Rica, 
Vneruela, Ccuador, and Columtia, ano two from New Guinea, but since 
the offer still holds for several weeks perhaps we will qet i^re. 

The key factors in all cases seer to be persistence and tine. 
People don't just vanish Into thin air, they are sornewhere and the 
frustration of the Can't Locates was undeniably tKe^st difficult 
part of this whole study. 
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SOCIOECWOWIC STATUS 



As of 1967. according to Hcigklnson (1967). about 1000 articles and 
books had been published that dealt with social class In America. 
Yet It remains an elusive and controversial subject. If we define 
soclcrconof'lc status as a relative ranking that Is derived from a 
corbinatlor cf social and economic factors, the major components of 
this concept arc: ore's occupation, one's level of education, one's 
Income, and social rarklna bv others. The last of these was termed 
Evaluative Participation (EP) by Warner (1957) In his classic work. 
Social Class In Arerlca . but later, as urban societies becamer larger, 
more compTeT, and anorytnous, this variable was found to be unreliable. 

The results of the Coleman (1966) study suggest that student responses 
are r*?11able. In this study of some 640,000 students, Coleman found 
that self-report on SES Items resulted In "reasonable" accuracy on 
iters about therselves, their schooling, and their homes and families. 

In a H'^ited pilot test, we included three other Items In our Initial 
SES ^easure--boo^s ir tne hore, rooms per person, and personal posses- 
sions . 

The ite"^s dealing with roors per person, bocks in the home, and personal 
possessions we^^e droprcd fror the SES Index because of low inter- 
corre'ati ens . The rcsuHinq rreasure for socioeconor^ic status is an 
eiua1l> weijhted (Green, 1966) corrbinaticn of father's and mother's 
^f^vfcl 0^ tducation, occupation of father, and fanily incore, which 
the literaturr shows to be the prirary measure for SES. 

- lar-e rij^tior stuctents failed to corpletr all four of the i tem.s 
t'^at ccr prised tre SES reasure and we were unable to construct the 
•t'Ioa a:> cr^qi'ally planned. Instead, we identified the FlO cases 
th^t ..c'ltai^cd corplete uata, rr all four variables, and constructed 



TABLE A1 



CORRELATION MATRIX OF FOUR VARIABLES COMPRISING THE SES 
INOrx FOR GRADUATING SlUDf.NTS 
(n = 810) 





VAl^323 


VAR324 


VAIM32 


VAR335 


Mother's Education 
VAR323 


1 .0000 


.5203 


.:'7I8 


.3931 


Father's Education 
VAR324 


.5203 


1.0000 


.3/75 


.3715 


Father's Occupation 
VAR332 


.2718 


.3775 


1.000 


.3031 


Family Income 


.3931 


.3715 


.3031 


1.0000 



Th'js procedure developed the relationship between each of the four 
variables that frake up the SES Index. Us^'ng regression techniques, 
the value of rissing data on one variable was predicted from the 
data on the other three variables. The missing data was filled 
accordingly. Scores were standardized and a new correlation matrix 
was derlvec: for the 810 cases plus the corpleted 521 cases. 
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TABLE n 



CORRELATION MATRIX OF FOUR VARIABLES COMPRISING 
SES INDEX AFTER FILLING MISSING 
DATA FOR GrvAOUATING STUDENTS 
(n = 1331) 





VAS323 


VAR324 


VAR332 


VAR335 


VAR323 


1.0000 


.5415 


.2428 


.4037 


VAR324 


.5415 


1.0000 


.3682 


.3796 


VAR332 


.2428 


.3682 


1 .0000 


.3184 


VAR335 


.4037 


.3796 


.3184 


1.0000 



Thirty-nine cases were found to be nissing data on all four variables. 
The decision was made to inspect each schedule to determine if the 
respondents had failed to answer an abnormal number of other questions, 
and if, in our judgement, the other responses in the 39 schedules 
appeared to be flippant or otherwise unreliable. The questionnaires 
were inspected, were judged to be reliable and were returned to the 
data file. In the analyses that treat SES as a dependent variable, 
those cases were not used. 
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APPENDIX 3 

ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION 



We reviewed existing instruments for measuring achievement motivation 
and selected Loevinger's ego development (1970). Originally conceived 
by Adler (1956), it was operatlonallzed recently by Loevlnger and Is 
measured from the results of sentence completion tests. The develop- 
ment of one's ego (or self) is seen as moving through various stages 
(Loevinger defines seven), each of which has its own characteristics, 
as Indicated in the table on the following page. Low ego development 
is characterized partly by Impulsiveness, opportunistic behavior, 
and dependence on extrinsic standards. Higher levels of ego develop- 
ment are characterized by tolerance for ambiguity, conceptual com- 
plexity, and inner-d1 rectednes . 

Fred L. Strodtbeck, Director of the University of Chicago's Social 
Psychology Laboratory, developed the connection between Loevinger's 
concept of ego development and its relationship to the achievement 
motive through a modified sentence-completion test. The achievement 
motive at the lower ego levels can be characterized by a striving 
for material things, through narrowly goal -oriented behavior. At 
the mid-levels, achievement motivation takes on a new dimension of 
needs for social approval and objective accomplishment. At the 
upper ranges, inner standards come into play and self-realization 
in part supplants the externally-oriented achievement motive. 

b^rodtbeck has established positive correlations between ego develop- 
ment anH Potter's Internal -External Scale (r=.16), and Coopersmlth's 
Self Esteem Sca'e (r--^.21) that measure elements of the achievement 
motive. Positive relationships betweer; ego development and 
McClelland's nAch have also been demonstrated, although they have 
not been published yet. 

Each of the trginning and graduating students ond the 1970-71 graduates 
completed a sentence conpletlcn test, which was scored by trained 
scorers under the supervision of Stephen Hansell of Chicago's Social 
Psychology Laboratory. In? total protocol rating bf^.ween each of 
the four scorers and Hansel i ranged from .76 to .88. 
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In order to provide d brttor ur^derstandinq of the cor.cept, we have- 
provided sor.e cxarplcs taken frcr student responses to sentence 
corpletions at different ego leveU. 

We chose the sentence stub: Education 

A subject at the A level would be likely to respond: 



Education "is a good thing to have." 



A subject at the 3/4 level would be likely to respond: 



Education "is a very inportant step in life.** 



A subject at the 3 level would be likely to respond: 



Education 'Ms very important to get a job." 



A subject at the 5 level would be likely to respond: 



Education "seems valuable in Itself." 



The first response at the delta level represents a relatively low 
level of ego developnent because the ^ person perceives education 
as something to possess, but with no clear objective or reasons. 
The level 3 response represents a higher degree of responsibility 
in terms of job orientation, and the utilization of education as a 
means to another er.fi--the end in this sense (a job) is external to 
the subject, and conforming in nature. The 3/4 person no longer sees 
educa^'ion as a concrete entity that one can possess, or strictly as 
a means to an end, but rather as a part of the process of life and 
the future. In the level 5 score, education is viewed as having 
intrinsic value, and its use is self-determined, rather than con- 
form' ng. 



All 



TABU '2 



Prtsocial 

I- ' 

Symbiotic 



Self- 

protective 



Impulse CL>nt'*>;'' , 



.^^ ^ H U , • t'd»* 

ot fflal 1 ation 



^ t^j f 

Autistic 
Symbiotic 

pcn^pnt, ex- 
ploitive 



Fear of beir.v; War-y, r:jnipu« 



caug^'t , extorn- 
il ij ir, j b'i-,e, 
oppor' .if^ i ^ ] : 

Confer- i t , t. 
ex tt'r • :i ' 

9u ^ 1 1 ^0* 
brcd^^n; rules 

belf -rv i\.ate^ 
stand.!**J'> , 

gui 1 1 f :r cc'.- 
seguf . , ' O''' 
tern ^jo.i U jr:i 
idea ' > 

Add: C; : i> 1 «' 
conf ' t • 
i nn*»r r .; cJS , 
toW-riti;-^. 



1 3 1 ^ w , 
e^ p] 01 ti vo 



;>e1onjirg, 
1 p 't , 
Sjro'*f ic>a' 
mceness 



Cognitive 
St^le 



Self vs. non-self 



BoJily feelings, 
especially sex- 
ual and agjre^- 
s i vc 

Sel^'Drotection, 

advanu:^", 
contro 1 



conceptual 
confusion 



Appearti' 



so:ialConveptu5l sini- 



accept'»r'* lit.., 
behdv ior 



sponsible, 
'-J* .al , cor. COT". 

ca* • 



jif fercnt^j*eJ Cofceptu^l 



pl ici ty . 
stereotypes , 
cl ichci 



fee I i n.7' , "^ot i v 
for t*'Mv i cr , 
s*^] f • ' 0' r*^:' * , 

Ira ti , e<* 
pres? i c'^ 

feel ^ r , : nte- 
grdt'O' of p*"'>* 
$ i o V. : : ^ 4 ^ J r : 

cajsjVc- of 

op^e' t. r:''t' I 
concv; V , self* 
fulf • ; ] s^"!^ 
in « c 1 d I ^ c n t e < t 



C'^fTiol ex i ty , 
icJou of 
p.' ttern i ng 



Incr^-ased cor* 
ceptiial com- 
plejnty, cC'^i- 
plei patterns, 
tolerjtior, for 
jmbi'-.u 1 1> , 
broad scope, 
object iv i ly 
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To the reader: 



We are Interested In receiving coinments on this research report* and 
particularly on the preliminary reco«i?wndat1ons contained in Chapter 7. 
Tor example, are the recofrtnendatlons feasible? If not, what are some 
alternatives? Which state agencies might best handle enforcement and 
consumer protection? How should the final recofvmendatlons be presented 
In order to have an Impact on federal and state legislation? 

This page may be torn out. We Invite you to use it as a self-mailer 
(postage paid) to respond to us. Thank you. 



well ford Wilms 



' -foU! herr 



'fold here- 
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No po«U|(r %i4n(|» nrtr^^4i> tf riMilnl tit ihr I iiilnl Sijit%. 



fjoita^e will he paid h\: 
Wellford W, Wilms 

Center for P i 0 In Higher Education 
University of California 
2150 Shattuc^ A/enue 
Berkeley CA 94720 
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